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Consult ‘*Contents’’ for parts of the publication that will meet your specific needs. 
This survey contains useful information for farmers or ranchers, foresters or 
agronomists; for planners, community decision makers, engineers, developers, 
builders, or homebuyers; for conservationists, recreationists, teachers, or 

students; to specialists in wildlife management, waste disposal, or pollution centrol. 


This is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a joint effort 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and agencies of the States, 
usually the Agricultural Experiment Stations. In some surveys, other Federal 
and local agencies also contribute. The Soil Conservation Service has leader- 
ship for the Federal part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with 
Department of Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to 
all, regardless of race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in the period 1968-75. 
Soil names and descriptions were approved in 1976. Unless otherwise indicated, 
statements in the publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1975. 
This survey was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Forest Service, and the Mississippi Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Sta- 
tion. It is part of the technical assistance furnished to the Jefferson County 
Soil and Water Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission, but any enlarge- 
ment of these maps can cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping and 
result in erroneous interpretations. Enlarged maps do not show small areas of 
contrasting soils that could have been shown at a larger mapping scale. 
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Foreword 


The Soil Survey of Jefferson County, Mississippi contains much informa- 
tion useful in any land-planning program. Of prime importance are the predic- 
tions of soil behavior for selected land uses. Also highlighted are limitations or 
hazards to land uses that are inherent in the soil, improvements needed to 
overcome these limitations, and the impact that selected land uses will have on 
the environment. : 

_This soil survey has been prepared for many different users. Farmers, 
ranchers, foresters, and agronomists can use it to determine the potential of 
the soil and the management practices required for food and fiber production. 
‘Planners, community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and homebuyers 
can use it to plan land use, select sites for construction, develop soil resources, 
or identify any special practices that may be needed to insure proper per- 
formance. Conservationists, teachers, students, and specialists in recreation, 
wildlife management, waste disposal, and pollution control can use the soil sur- 
vey to help them understand, protect, and enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur even within short distances. 
Soils may be seasonally wet or subject to flooding. They may be shallow to 
bedrock. They may be too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or 
roads. Very clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to septic tank absorption 
fields. A high water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or un- 
derground installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map; the lo- 
cation of each kind of soil is shown on detailed soil maps. Each kind of soil in 
the survey area is described, and much information is given about each soil for 
specific uses. Additional information or assistance in using this publication can 
be obtained from the local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

This soil survey can be useful in the conservation, development, and 
productive use of soil, water, and other resources. 


het FEM ad 


Chester F. Bellard 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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SOIL SURVEY OF JEFFERSON COUNTY, 
MISSISSIPPI 


By William M. Morris, Jr., Soil Conservation Service 


United States Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service and 
Forest Service, 
in cooperation with Mississippi Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Station 


JEFFERSON COUNTY is in the southwestern part of 
Mississippi (see map on facing page). Fayette, the county 
seat, has a population of 1,800. The county has a total 
area of 332,800 acres, or 520 square miles. 

The county is mostly in the Southern Mississippi Valley 
Silty Upland (Loess) Resource Area. A small part is in 
the Southern Mississippi Valley Alluvium (Delta) 
Resource Area. The county is bordered on the west by 
the Mississippi River and by a small part of Louisiana 
that lies east of the river. It is bordered on the north by 
Claiborne County, on the east by Copiah and Lincoln 
Counties, and on the south by Franklin and Adams Coun- 
ties. 

Forest products, beef cattle, and soybeans are the chief 
sources of farm income in Jefferson County. Many em- 
ployees of nearby industria! plants are also part-time far- 
mers in the county. 


General nature of the county 


General information concerning the county is given in 
the paragraphs that follow. Climate; history and develop- 
ment; physiography, relief, and drainage; and farming are 
described. 


Climate 


The climate of Jefferson County is determined mainly 
by its subtropical latitude, the huge land mass to its 
north, its proximity to the warm waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the prevailing southerly winds. Data on tem- 
perature and precipitation are given in table 1. The 
probabilities of occurrence of selected low temperatures 
in spring and fall are given in table 2. 

In summer, southerly winds bring moist, tropical air, 
and westerly or northerly winds occasionally bring hot, 
dry weather. Droughts occur if the dry weather lasts long 
enough. In winter, periods of moist, tropical air and of 
dry, polar air alternate. These changes sometimes cause 
rather extreme and sudden shifts in temperature. The 
temperature drops below freezing every year but 


generally remains there for only a short time. Ordinarily, 
snow falls in January once every 4 years, but it remains 
on the ground for only a short time. 

The relative humidity is 60 percent or higher 73 per- 
cent of the time and is 40 percent or lower only 8 percent 
of the time. In winter, when the temperature falls below 
50 degrees F, the relative humidity ranges from 50 to 79 
percent about 46 percent of the time and from 80 to 100 
percent about 44 percent of the time. In summer when 
the temperature rises to 90 degrees or higher, the rela- 
tive humidity is no more than 79 percent. Relative hu- 
midity ranges from 50 to 79 percent 42 percent of the 
time in summer. 

Moisture is ample throughout the year. Fall is the dri- 
est season. Precipitation in winter and spring often comes 
in the form of prolonged rains, usually’: because warm air 
from the Gulf of Mexico overides a mass of cold air near 
the surface. In summer and early fall, precipitation is in 
the form of thundershowers. Local droughts can occur 
because these showers are generally widely scattered and 
can bypass areas that need rain. Precipitation of at least 
0.1 inch occurs on an average of 79 days a year; 9 of these 
days are in April, which is the wettest month, and 3 are 
in Oetober, which is the driest. Local flash floods can 
occur in any month when precipitation is 3 inches or more 
in 24 hours. 

Temperature is 32 degrees or lower on an average of 
30 days a year and 90 degrees or higher on 95 days. Tem- 
peratures of 20 degrees or lower occur 7 years in 10. 
The ground freezes occasionally but not to a great depth. 
Thawing is generally rapid. 

Table 2 shows the probability of selected low tempera- 
tures on or before given dates in fall and on or after 
given dates in spring. Temperatures of 36 and 40 degrees 
are included in the table because frost can occur when the 
temperature of the air is several degrees above freezing. 
Because some crops are more tolerant of low tempera- 
tures than others, the average length of the growing 
season between the last occurrence of a given tempera- 
ture in spring and the first oceurrence of that tempera- 
ture in fall can be useful. In an average year the growing 
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season between the last occurrence of 24 degrees in 
spring and the first in fall is 314 days, the 28-degree 
growing season is 286 days, the 32-degree growing season 
is 249 days, the 36-degree growing season is 221 days, and 
the 40-degree growing season is 197 days. 

Thunderstorms are frequent, but hailstones as large as 
0.75 inch in diameter are uncommon. Tornadoes occur 
about once in 14 years. Gale-force winds (89 to 74 miles 
per hour) can be expected once in 21 years. 


History and development 


The area now known as Jefferson County was part of 
the Natchez District during the 18th century. It was first 
called Pickering County, which was established April 2, 
1799, by proclamation of the first Territorial Governor of 
Mississippi. It received its present name, Jefferson Coun- 
ty, on January 11, 1802, in honor of President Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Settlement had begun by 1768. Important early settle- 
ments included Church Hill, Rodney, Harriston, and 
Union Church. The original county seat was at Greenville, 
now extinct. The county seat was moved to its present 
site at Fayette’ in 1825. Rodney, incorporated in 1828, 
until 1864 was an important shipping point on the Missis- 
sippi River. Later, with the coming of the railroad, Har- 
riston became an important railroad center. 

The 1900 U.S. Census reported Jefferson County to 
have a population of 21,292; and by 1970, the population 
had decreased to 9,295. 


Physiography, relief, and drainage 


Jefferson County is in the southwestern part of the 
State in an area called the “bluff section.” The landscape 
is undulating, rolling, and hilly and is broken by level 
strips of bottom land along the rivers and creeks. 

Two rivers and six tributary streams drain the county. 
The Mississippi River flows southward along the western 
boundary, and the Middle Fork of the Homochitto River 
flows southward through the southeastern section of the 
county. Dowd, Coles, Fairchilds, Willis, Clarks, and Hur- 
rieane Creeks drain most of the uplands. From each of 
these streams, many branches finger out in many 
directions to form a broken pattern of narrow valleys and 
ridges. In many places the ridgetops are 150 feet higher 
than the valley floors. 

The relief of Jefferson County ranges from nearly level 
on the flood plains to very steep on the uplands. The 
highest point in the county, about 500 feet above sea 
level, is near Union Church in the eastern section of the 
county. The lowest point is in the Holmes Lake area on 
the flood plain of the Mississippi River. 


Farming 


Little is known about early farming in the county. The 
Indians grew some corn, melons, and beans, but after the 
county was settled, cotton became the principal crop. 


Since 1937, emphasis in farming has steadily changed 
from cotton to sod crops and the raising of livestock. In 
recent years the acreage planted to soybeans has steadily 
increased. Today timber, beef cattle, and soybeans are im- 
portant sources of farm income. 


How this survey was made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soil are in the survey area, where they are, and how they 
can be used. The soil scientists went into the area know- 
ing they likely would locate many soils they already knew 
something about and perhaps identify some they had 
never seen before. They observed the steepness, length, 
and shape of slopes; the size of streams and the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of native plants or crops; 
the kinds of rock; and many facts about the soils. They 
dug many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it ex- 
tends from the surface down into the parent material, 
which has been changed very little by leaching or by the 
action of plant roots. 

The soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the 
profiles they studied, and they compared those profiles 
with others in counties nearby and in places more distant. 
Thus, through correlation, they classified and named the 
soils according to nationwide, uniform procedures. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils was 
worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries of the 
individual soils on aerial photographs. These photographs 
show woodlands, buildings, field borders, roads, and other 
details that help in drawing boundaries accurately. The 
soil map at the back of this publication was prepared 
from aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called soil map units. 
Some map units are made up of one kind of soil, others 
are made up of two or more kinds of soil, and a few have 
little or no soil material at all. Map units are discussed in 
the sections “General soil map for broad land use 
planning” and “Soil maps for detailed planning.” 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken as needed for laboratory measurements and for en- 
gineering tests. The soils are field tested, and interpreta- 
tions of their behavior are modified as necessary during 
the course of the survey. New interpretations are added 
to meet local needs, mainly through field observations of 
different kinds of soil in different uses under different 
levels of management. Also, data are assembled from 
other sources, such as test results, records, field ex- 
perience, and information available from state and local 
specialists. For example, data on crop yields under 
defined practices are assembled from farm records and 
from field or plot experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, interpreted, and delineated 
on aerial photographs and when the laboratory data and 
other data have been assembled. The mass of detailed in- 
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formation then needs to be organized so that it is readily 
available to different groups of users, among them far- 
mers, managers of rangeland and woodland, engineers, 


planners, developers and builders, homebuyers, and those 
seeking recreation. 


General soil map for broad land use 
planning 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows, in color, map units that have a distinct pattern of 
soils and of relief and drainage. Each map unit is a unique 
natural landscape. Typically, a map unit consists of one or 
more major soils and some minor soils. It is named for 
the major soils. The soils making up one unit can occur in 
other units but in a different pattern. 

The general soil map provides a broad perspective of 
the soils and landscapes in the survey area. It provides a 
basis for comparing ‘the potential of large areas for 
general kinds of land use. Areas that are, for the most 
part, suited to certain kinds of farming or to other land 
uses can be identified on the map. Likewise, areas of soils 
having properties that are distinctly unfavorable for cer- 
tain land uses can be located. 

Because of its small scale, the map does not show the 
kind of soil at a specific site. Thus, it is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for select- 
ing a site for.a road or building or other structure. The 
kinds of soil in any one map unit differ from place -to 
place in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, or other charac- 
teristics that affect their management. 

The soils in the survey area vary widely in their poten- 
tial for major land uses. Table 3 shows the extent of the 
map units shown on the general soil map and gives 
general ratings of the potential of each, in relation to the 
other map units, for major land uses. Soil properties that 
pose limitations to the use are indicated. The ratings of 
soil potential are based on the assumption that practices 
in common use in the survey area are being used to over- 
come soil limitations. These ratings reflect the ease of 
overcoming the soil limitations and the probability of soil 
problems persisting after such practices are used. 

Each map unit is rated for cultivated farm crops, 
pasture and hay, woodland, urban uses, and recreation 
areas. Cultivated farm crops and pasture and hay crops 
are those grown extensively by farmers in the survey 
area. Woodland refers to land that is producing either 
trees native to the area or introduced species. Urban uses 
include residential, commercial, and industrial develop- 
ments. Intensive recreation areas include campsites, pic- 
nic areas, ballfields, and other areas that are subject to 


heavy foot traffic. Extensive recreation areas include 
those used for nature study and as wilderness. 


Dominantly nearly level, clayey, silty, and 
loamy soils on flood plains 


In this group are dominantly deep, well drained to 
poorly drained soils that are subject to flooding. These 
soils are along the Mississippi River in the western part 
of the county and along the main streams in the central 
and eastern parts of the county. 


1. Sharkey-Bowdre-Tunica 


Poorly drained and somewhat poorly drained, clayey 
soils 


This unit is on wide flood plains in the western part of 
the county. In places the flood plains are more than 2 
miles wide. They are subject to frequent overflow in 
winter and spring. 

This unit makes up about 7.6 percent of the county. It 
is about 60 percent Sharkey soils, 12 percent Bowdre 
soils, and 7 percent Tunica soils. The remaining 21 per- 
cent is mostly Commerce, Convent, and Bruin soils. 

Sharkey soils are at lower elevations on wide flats and 
in depressions. They are poorly drained. Bowdre soils are 
on low ridges at higher elevations. They are somewhat 
poorly drained. Tunica soils are in higher positions on 
wide flats. They are poorly drained. 

This unit is used mostly as woodland, and a small acre- 
age is cropland. 

The soils of this unit have medium potential for most 
locally grown row crops, grasses, and legumes. Protection 
from flooding and surface drainage in the form of row ar- 
rangement, field ditches, and outlets are needed to 
remove excess water from the surface. 

Potential is moderately high for hardwood trees. Equip- 
ment limitations are severe because of wetness; these 
limitations can be overcome by harvesting during the 
drier seasons. 

This unit has low potential for most urban uses because 
of the overflow hazard and high shrink-swell properties 
of most of the soils. It has high potential for development 
of wetland wildlife habitat but only medium potential for 
development of openland and woodland wildlife habitat. 
Potential for recreational use is low because of wetness 
and the overflow hazard. 


2. Bruin-Robinsonville-Crevasse 


Moderately well drained and well drained, loamy soils 
and excessively drained, sandy soils 


This unit is on flood plains in the western part of the 
county. The soils are subject to frequent overflow, mainly 
in winter or early spring. 

This unit makes up about 3.0 percent of the county. It 
is about 30 percent Bruin soils, 20 percent Robinsonville 
soils, and 17 percent Crevasse soils. The remaining 33 
percent is mostly Bruno, Morganfield, and Commerce 
soils. 
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Bruin soils are mainly at lower elevations furthest from 
the stream channels. They are moderately well drained. 
Robinsonville soils are generally on the higher natural 
levees of the Mississippi River and old river runs. They 
are well drained. Crevasse soils are at higher elevations 
along old river runs and on sandbars of the Mississippi 
River. They are excessively drained. 

This unit is used mostly as woodland, and a small acre- 
age is in row crops and pasture. 

Bruin and Robinsonville soils have medium potential 
for most locally grown row crops, grasses, and legumes, 
and Crevasse soils have low potential for most locally 
grown row crops. Surface drainage in the form of row ar- 
rangement and field ditches is needed to remove excess 
water from the surface. Frequent overflow causes 
moderate to severe damage to crops. 

Potential is very high as woodland. Equipment limita- 
tions are moderate because of frequent overflow; these 
limitations can be overcome by harvesting during the 
drier seasons. 

This unit has low potential for most urban uses because 
of the frequent overflow. It has high potential for 
development of woodland wildlife habitat but poor poten- 
tial for development of openland and wetland wildlife 
habitat. Potential for recreational use is low because of 
the overflow hazard. 


3. Morganfield-Adler-Convent 
Well drained to somewhat poorly drained, silty soils 


This unit is on flood plains adjacent to bluffs and on the 
lower part of Coles Creek in the western part of the 
county. The flood plains are about 1 mile wide. They are 
subject to occasional overflow, mainly in winter or early 
spring. — 

This unit makes up about 4.7 percent of the county. It 
is about 37 percent Morganfield soils, 26 percent Adler 
soils, and 21 percent Convent soils. The remaining 16 per- 
cent is mostly Bruno, Bruin, and Leverett soils. 

Morganfield soils are at higher elevations and along 
stream channels. They are well drained. Adler soils are on 
broad flats at lower elevations. They are moderately well 
drained. Convent soils are in the lowest positions on these 
flood plains. They are somewhat poorly drained. 

This unit is used mainly for row crops, and a small 
acreage is pasture and woodland. 

The soils of this unit have medium potential for most 
locally grown row crops, grasses, and legumes. Surface 
drainage in the form of row arrangement, field ditches, 
and outlets is needed to remove excess water from the 
surface. Occasional overflow causes slight to moderate 
damage to crops. 

Potential is very high as woodland, but the soil has 
equipment limitations caused by wetness. These limita- 
tions can be overcome by harvesting during the drier 
seasons. 

This unit has low potential for most urban uses because 
of the hazard of overflow. The unit has high potential for 


development of openland and woodland wildlife habitat 
but low potential for development of wetland wildlife 
habitat. Potential for most recreational uses is low. 
Recreational activities that center around drier seasons or 
that require facilities less subject to damage from over- 
flow are feasible. 


4. Falaya-Collins-Deerford 


Somewhat poorly drained and moderately well drained, 
silty soils 


This unit is on flood plains of the South Fork and 
North Fork Coles Creek, Clarks Creek, and Middle Fork 
Homochitto River. The flood plains are about one-half 
mile wide in most places. They are subject to occasional 
overflow, mainly in winter and early spring. 

This unit makes up about 7.4 percent of the county. It 
is about 36 percent Falaya soils, 26 percent Collins soils, 
and 21 percent Deerford soils. The remaining 17 percent 
is mostly Rosebloom, Leverett, and Memphis soils. 

Falaya soils are on wide flats at lower elevations of the 
flood plains. They are somewhat poorly drained. Collins 
soils are on higher, more recent natural levees along 
stream channels. They are moderately well drained. Deer- 
ford soils are on broad terraces. They are somewhat 
poorly drained. 

This unit is used mostly for pasture and row crops, and 
a small acreage is woodland. 

The soils of this unit have medium potential for most 
locally. grown row crops, grasses, and legumes. Surface 
drainage in the form of row arrangement, field ditches, 
and outlets is needed to remove excess water from the 
surface. Occasional overflow causes slight to moderate 
damage to crops. 

Potential is very high as woodland. Equipment limita- 
tions are severe because of wetness. These limitations can 
be overcome by harvesting during the drier seasons. 

This unit has low potential for most urban uses because 
of the hazard of overflow. It has high potential for 
development of openland and woodland wildlife habitat 
but only medium potential for development of wetland 
wildlife habitat. Potential for recreational use is low. 
Recreational activities that center around drier seasons or 
that require facilities less subject to damage by wetness 
or occasional overflow are feasible. 


Dominantly sloping to steep, silty, clayey, and 
loamy soils on uplands 


In this group are dominantly deep, well drained and 
moderately well drained soils. These soils are in all parts 
of the county except the area of nearly level soils ad- 
jacent to the Mississippi River in the western part of the 
county. 


5. Memphis-Natchez 
Well drained, sloping to steep, silty soils 
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This unit consists of sloping to steep soils on uplands in 
the western part of the county. The landscape is steep 
and hilly; -it is made up of many narrow ridgetops less 
than one-eighth mile wide and steep side slopes dissected 
in many places by short drainageways. Narrow flood 
plains extend into the unit. ~ : : 

This unit makes up about 32.4 percent of the county. It 
is about 72 percent Memphis soils and 20 percent Natchez 
soils. The remaining 8 percent is Loring, Morganfield, and 
Adler soils. 

In most places Memphis soils are strongly sloping and 
are on ridgetops and side slopes, and in some places they 
are steep and are on the upper parts of side slopes. They 
are well drained. Natchez soils are steep and are on the 
lower parts of side slopes in most places. They are well 
drained. 

Most of this: unit is woodland, but where slopes are 
favorable a large acreage is pasture and cropland. 

In less sloping areas this unit has low potential for 
most locally grown row crops and medium potential for 
grasses and legumes. Steepness of slope and erosion 
hazard are the main limitations. 

Potential is very high as woodland (fig. 1). There are no 
significant limitations to woodland use or management ex- 
cept on the Natchez soil, which has moderate equipment 
limitations. 

Parts of the unit have high or medium potential for 
urban uses, but because of steepness of slopes, some of it 
has low potential.-This unit has high potential for 
development of woodland wildlife habitat, medium poten- 
tial for development of openland wildlife habitat where 
the soils are gently sloping and strongly sloping and low 
potential where the soils are steep, and low potential for 
development of wetland wildlife habitat. Most of the unit 
has low potential for recreational development because of 
steepness of slope; in places, however, the unit has medi- 
um or high potential. 


6. Memphis-Loring-Providence 


Well drained, steep, silty soils and moderately well 
drained, gently sloping, silty soils that have a fragipan 


This unit makes up about 11 percent of the county. It is 
about 50 percent Memphis soils, 20 percent Loring soils, 
and 11 percent Providence soils. The remaining 19 per- 
cent is Leverett soils and various well drained and 
moderately well drained soils on flood plains. 

Memphis soils are mostly on steeper slopes and some 
ridgetops. They are well drained. Loring soils are on gen- 
tle side slopes and on ridgetops. They are moderately well 
drained and have a fragipan. Providence soils are mostly 
on ridgetops. They are moderately well drained and have 
a fragipan. 

This unit is mostly in pasture and cropland, and a small 
acreage is woodland. 

The soils in this unit have medium potential for most 
locally grown row crops, grasses, and legumes. Steepness 
and erosion hazard are the main limitations. 


Potential is very high as woodland. There are no sig- 
nificant limitations to woodland use or management. 

This unit has medium potential for urban uses because 
of steepness of slope and undesirable soil characteristics. 
This unit has high potential for development of openland 
and woodland wildlife habitat and low potential for 
development of wetland wildlife habitat. This unit has 
medium potential for recreational development. 


7. Lorman-Loring 


Moderately well drained, hilly, clayey soils and 
moderately well drained, hilly, silty soils that have a 
fragipan 

This unit is in the northeastern part of the county. The 
topography is hilly; it is made up of narrow ridgetops and 
steep side slopes dissected by many short drainageways. 
Flood plains are narrow. 

This unit makes up about 11.8 percent of the county. It 
is about 47 percent Lorman soils and 25 percent Loring 
soils. The remaining 28 percent is Smithdale, Providence, 
Memphis, and Lexington soils, and various moderately 
well drained and somewhat poorly drained soils on flood 
plains. 

Lorman soils are on steeper side slopes. They are 
moderately well drained and have a clayey subsoil. Loring 
soils are mainly on ridgetops. They are moderately well 
drained and have a fragipan. 

This unit is almost entirely woodland. 

Except for a few small areas on the wider ridgetops 
and flood plains, it has low potential as cropland and 
medium potential as pasture. 

Potential is moderately high as woodland. There are no 
significant limitations to woodland use or management ex- 
cept on Lorman soils, which have moderate equipment 
limitations. 

This unit has low potential for urban uses because of 
steepness of slopes and the high shrink-swell properties 
of the Lorman soils. It has high potential for development 
of woodland wildlife habitat, medium potential for 
development of openland wildlife habitat, and low poten- 
tial for development of wetland wildlife habitat. Most of 
the unit has low potential for recreational development 
mostly because of slope; in places, however, the unit has 
medium or high potential. 


8. Smithdale-Lexington 
Well drained, hilly, loamy and silty soils 


This unit is in the southeastern part of the county. The 
topography is hilly; it is made up of narrow ridgetops and 
steep side slopes dissected in many places by short 
drainageways. Narrow flood plains extend into the unit. 

This unit makes up about 14.8 percent of the county. It 
is about 43 percent Smithdale soils and 29 percent Lex- 
ington soils. The remaining 28 percent is mostly 
Providence, Loring, and Memphis soils; various well 
drained, loamy soils on uplands; and Collins soils on flood 
plains. 
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Smithdale soils are on side slopes. They are well 
drained and loamy. Lexington soils are on ridgetops and 
the upper parts of side slopes. They are well drained and 
silty. 

Most of the unit is woodland, and a small acreage is 
pasture and cropland. 

This unit has low potential for most locally grown row 
crops and medium potential for grasses and legumes. 
Steepness of slope and erosion hazard are the main 
limitations. 

Potential is high as woodland. There are no significant 
limitations affecting woodland use and management. 

In most places, this unit has low potential for most 
urban uses because of steepness of slope. In places where 
slopes are gentle, however, potential is high. The unit has 
high potential for development of woodland wildlife 
habitat, medium potential for development of openland 
wildlife habitat, and low potential for development of 
wetland wildlife habitat. Most of the unit has low poten- 
tial for recreational development because of steepness of 
slopes. In places, however, the-unit has medium or high 
potential. 


9. Memphis-Morganfield 


Well drained, sloping to steep, silty soils on uplands and 
well drained, nearly level, silty soils on flood plains 


This unit consists of dominantly sloping to steep soils 
on uplands in the central part of the county. The land- 
scape is steep and hilly; it is made up of many narrow 
ridgetops and drainageways. 

This unit makes up about 7.3 percent of the county. It 
is about 77 percent Memphis soils and 14 percent Morgan- 
field soils. The remaining 9 percent is Loring, Lexington, 
Adler, and Falaya soils. 

Memphis soils are on ridgetops and side slopes. They 
are well drained. Morganfield soils are on narrow flood 
plains. They are well drained. 

Most of the unit is woodland, but where slopes are 
favorable a large acreage is pasture and cropland. 

In less sloping areas this unit has low potential for 
most locally grown row crops and medium potential for 
grasses and legumes. Steepness of slope and erosion 
hazard are the main limitations. 

Potential is very high as woodland. There are no sig- 
nificant limitations to woodland use or management. 

Parts of the unit have high or medium potential for 
urban uses, but because of steepness of slopes or flooding 
hazard, most of it has low potential. This unit has high 
potential for development of woodland wildlife habitat, 
medium potential for development of openland wildlife 
habitat where the soils are gently sloping and strongly 
sloping and low potential where the soils are steep, and 
low potential for development of wetland wildlife habitat. 
Most of the unit has low potential for recreational 
development because of steepness of slope; in places, 
however, the unit has medium or high potential. 


Broad land use considerations 


About 10 percent of the land in the county is used for 
cultivated crops, dominantly soybeans, corn, and cotton. 
This cropland is interspersed over the county, but it is 
concentrated largely in the four map units that have high 
potential for row crops. These are units 2, 3, 4, and 6 on 
the general soil map at the back of the publication. Map 
units 2, 3, and 4 are flooded occasionally, mostly in winter 
and spring. Flooding causes slight to moderate crop 
damage and is the main limitation in growing crops. The 
most extensive soils of these units are Bruin, Falaya, and 
Morganfield soils on flood plains and Memphis soils on 
uplands. Erosion is the main limitation in growing crops 
in unit 6. Memphis, Loring, and Providence soils are the 
main soils used for crops in unit 6. 

About 15 percent of the land in the county is pasture. 
Map units 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 have high potential for grasses 
and legumes. The most extensive soils of these units are 
Bruin, Falaya, Morganfield, and Sharkey soils on flood 
plains and Memphis soils on uplands. 

About 73 percent of the land in the county is woodland. 
Map units 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 9 have very high potential, map 
unit 1 has high potential, and map units 7 and 8 have 
moderately high potential for trees. Some of the soils 
have moderate or severe equipment limitations that can 
be overcome by harvesting during the drier seasons or by 
using special equipment. 

About 5,700 acres in the county are classified as urban, 
or built-up, areas. In general, areas of gently sloping to 
strongly sloping Memphis, Loring, and Providence soils 
have medium potential for urban use. These soils are 
most extensive in unit 6. Low strength, wetness, and 
steep slopes are the main limitations of these soils to 
urban development. Loring and Providence soils have 
slow permeability, which is a limitation to septic tank ab- 
sorption fields. Most of these limitations can be overcome 
by proper design and careful installation procedures. Soils 
on flood plains in units 2, 3, and 4 have low potential for 
urban development because of flooding. Unit 1 has low 
potential because of high shrink-swell properties and 
flooding. Hilly areas of Memphis and Smithdale soils have 
low potential because of steep slopes; the low strength of 
Memphis soils is also a limitation. Lorman soils have low 
potential because of slope and high shrink-swell proper- 
ties. Sites that are suitable for houses or small commer- 
cial buildings, however, can be selected in areas of these 
soils. 

Potential for recreational development ranges from low 
to high depending on the intensity of expected use. Unit 6 
has medium potential for intensive recreational develop- 
ment. Units 1, 2, 8, and 4 have low potential because of 
flooding. Units 5, 7, 8, and 9 are hilly, and steep slopes 
limit their potential for intensive recreational develop- 
ment. All of these units, however, are suitable for uses 
such as hiking or horseback riding, and small areas suita- 
ble for intensive development can be selected in units 
that have low potential. Potentials for wildlife are 
discussed in the section “Wildlife habitat.” 
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Soil maps for detailed planning 


The map units shown on the detailed soil maps at the 
back of this publication represent the kinds of soil in the 
survey area. They are described in this section. The 
descriptions together with the soil maps can be useful in 
determining the potential of a soil and in managing it for 
food and fiber production; in planning land use and 
developing soil resources; and in enhancing, protecting, 
and preserving the environment. More information for 
each map unit, or soil, is given in the section “Use and 
management of the soils.” 

Preceding the name of each map unit is the symbol that 
identifies the soil on the detailed soil maps. Each soil 
description includes general facts about the soil and a 
brief description of the soil profile. In each description, 
the principal hazards and limitations are indicated, and 
the management concerns and practices needed are 
discussed. 

The map units on the detailed soil maps represent an 
area on the landscape made up mostly of the soil or soils 
for which the unit is named. Most of the delineations 
shown on the detailed soil map are phases of soil series. 

Soils that have a profile that is almost alike make up a 
soil series. Except for allowable differences in texture of 
the surface layer or of the underlying substratum, all the 
soils of a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement in the profile. A 
soil series commonly is named for a town or geographic 
feature near the place where a soil of that series was 
first observed and mapped. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or in the underlying substratum and in slope, ero- 
sion, stoniness, salinity, wetness, or other characteristics 
that affect their use. On the basis of such differences, a 
soil series is divided into phases. The name of a sotl phase 
commonly indicates a feature that affects use or manage- 
ment. For example, Memphis silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded, is one of several phases within the Mem- 
phis series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more dominant 
kinds of soil. In this survey such map units are called soil 
complexes and soil associations. 

A sotl complex consists of areas of two or more soils 
that are so intricately mixed or so small in size that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil map. Each area in- 
cludes some of each of the two or more dominant soils, 
and the pattern and proportion are somewhat similar in 
all areas. Smithdale-Lexington complex, 15 to 30 percent 
slopes, is an example. 

A soil association is made up of soils that are geo- 
graphically associated and are shown as one unit on the 
map because it is not practical to separate them. A soil 
association has considerable regularity in geographic pat- 
tern and in the kinds of soil that are a part of it. The ex- 
tent of the soils can differ appreciably from one delinea- 
tion to another; nevertheless, interpretations can be made 
for use and management of the soils. Sharkey association 
is an example. 


Most map units include small, scattered areas of soils 
other than those that appear in the name of the map unit. 
Some of these soils have properties that differ substan- 
tially from those of the dominant soil or soils and thus 
could significantly affect use and management of the map 
unit. These soils are described in the description of each 
map unit. Some of the more unusual or strongly contrast- 
ing soils that are included are identified by a special sym- 
bol on the soil map. 

Most areas include places that have little or no soil 
material and support little or no vegetation. Such places 
are called miscellaneous areas; they are delineated on the 
soil map and given descriptive names. Pits is an example. 
Some of these areas are too small to be delineated and 
are identified by a special symbol on the soil map. 

The acreage and proportionate extent of each map unit 
are given in table 4, and additional information on proper- 
ties, limitations, capabilities, and potentials for many soil 
uses is given for each kind of soil in other tables in this 
survey. (See “Summary of tables.”) Many of the terms 
used in deseribing soils are defined in the Glossary. 

Ad—Adler silt loam. This moderately well drained soil 
is on broad flood plains in the western part of the county. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 8 inches thick. This is underlain to a depth of 
29 inches by dark brown and brown silt loam and to a 
depth of 50 inches by silt loam that is mottled in shades 
of brown and gray and by grayish brown silt loam. 

This soil is medium acid to mildly alkaline. Permeability 
is moderate. Available water capacity is very high. Ru- 
noff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. The soil can 
be tilled over a wide range of moisture conditions. Occa- 
sional overflow in winter and spring can cause slight to 
moderate crop damage. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Morganfield and Convent soils. 

Most of this soil is used as cropland and poeeunes The 
remaining acreage is in woodland. 

This soil has high potential for most. locally grown row 
crops, small grain, grasses, and legumes. Row arrange- 
ment and field ditches are needed to remove excess sur- 
face water. Return of crop residues to the soil helps 
maintain organic matter content and improve soil tilth. 

Potential is very high for green ash, eastern cotton- 
wood, water oak, willow oak, sweetgum, and American 
sycamore. There are no. significant limitations to 
woodland use and management. 

This soil has low potential for urban use because of the 
flood hazard. Capability unit Ilw-1, woodland suitability 
group 104. 

Bd—Bowdre silty clay. This somewhat poorly drained 
soil is on broad flood plains in the western part of the 
county. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silty clay about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is very dark 
grayish brown clay that extends to a depth of 15 inches. 
This is underlain to a depth of 50 inches by silt loam that 
is brown or that is mottled in shades of brown and gray. 
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This soil is slightly acid to mildly alkaline. Permeability 
is slow in the upper 15 inches and moderate below. 
Available water capacity is medium. Runoff is slow, and 
the erosion hazard is slight. The soil has poor tilth and 
ean be worked over only a narrow range of moisture con- 
ditions. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Tunica and Commerce soils. 

Most of this soil is used as cropland. A very small acre- 
age is pasture and woodland. ~ 

This soil has medium potential for most row crops, 
small grain, grasses, and legumes, but high yields can be 
obtained. Potential is limited because of flooding once or 
twice each year in winter and spring. Where the soil is 
protected from flooding, soybeans produce high yields in 
most years. Good conservation practices include return of 
crop residue to the soil to improve tilth and to maintain 
the level of organic matter. Row arrangement and surface 
field ditches are needed to remove excess water from the 
surface. 

Potential is high for cherrybark oak, eastern cotton- 
wood, sweetgum, and water oak. Equipment limitations 
caused by wetness and flooding are severe. These limita- 
tions can be overcome by harvesting in drier seasons and 
by using special equipment. 

This soil has low potential for urban uses. The main 
limitations are flooding, wetness, and high shrink-swell 
properties. Capability unit IVw-2, woodland suitability 
group 2wé. 

Bn—Bruin silt loam. This moderately well drained soil 
is on broad flood plains in the western part of the county. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 7 inches thick over dark brown very fine 
sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of about 27 inches; it is dark brown silt loam that 
has dark grayish brown mottles below a depth of 16 
inches. This is underlain to a depth of about 55 inches by 
dark brown and brown very fine sandy loam and silt loam 
mottled in shades of brown and gray. 

This soil is slightly acid to mildly alkaline. Permeability 
is moderate. Available water capacity is high. Runoff is 
slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. The soil has good 
tilth and can be worked throughout a relatively wide 
range of moisture conditions. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Commerce, Convent, and Robinsonville soils. 

This soil has medium potential for most locally grown 
row crops, small grain, grasses, and legumes, but high 
yields can be obtained. Potential is limited because of 
flooding during winter and spring. Where the soil is pro- 
tected from flooding, soybeans are well suited and 
produce high yields in most years. Good tilth is easily 
maintained by returning crop residue to the soil. Row ar- 
rangement and field ditches are needed to remove excess 
water from the surface. 

Potential is very high for green ash, eastern cotton- 
wood, pecan, sweetgum, and American sycamore. There 


are no significant limitations affecting woodland use or 
management, but harvesting during winter and spring can 
be delayed by flooding. This limitation can be overcome 
by harvesting during drier seasons. 

This soil has low potential for urban use because of the 
flood hazard. Capability unit IVw-3, woodland suitability 
group 1o4. 

BR—Bruin-Robinsonville association. This unit con- 
sists of moderately well drained and well drained, nearly 
level soils on broad flood plains. It is on the natural 
levees of rivers and old river runs. Slopes are 0 to 2 per- 
cent. 

Bruin soils are on the lower parts of natural levees 
sloping away from stream channels. Robinsonville soils 
are at higher elevations next to stream channels. Mapped 
areas are mostly long and about one-half mile wide. Areas 
are 300 to 1,000 acres. 

The moderately well drained Bruin soils make up about 
48 percent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of about 27 inches; it is dark brown 
silt loam that has dark grayish brown mottles below a 
depth of 16 inches. This is underlain to a depth of about 
55 inches by dark brown and brown very fine sandy loam 
and silt loam mottled in shades of brown and gray. 

Bruin soils are slightly acid to mildly alkaline. Permea- 
bility is moderate. Available water capacity is high. Ru- 
noff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. 

The well drained Robinsonville soils make up about 37 
percent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown very fine sandy loam about 8 inches thick. 
This is underlain to a depth of 60 inches by brown and 
dark brown fine sandy loam, silt loam, and very fine 
sandy loam. 

Robinsonville soils are mildly alkaline to moderately al- 
kaline. Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid. 
Available water capacity is low. Runoff is slow, and the 
erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few small 
areas of excessively drained Bruno and Crevasse soils at 
higher elevations next to stream channels. Also included 
are a few small areas of the somewhat poorly drained 
Commerce and Convent soils in the low areas of the as- 
sociation. 

Most of this unit is used as woodland. A small acreage 
is pasture. ; 

This unit has low potential for row crops, small grain, 
grasses, and legumes. Potential is limited because of 
flooding several times each year. 

Potential is very high as woodland. Green ash, eastern 
cottonwood, sweetgum, and American sycamore are 
better suited than most other species. There are no sig- 
nificant limitations affecting woodland use or manage- 
ment, but harvesting during winter and spring can be 
delayed by flooding. This limitation can be offset by har- 
vesting during drier seasons. 

This unit has low potential for urban use because of the 
flooding. Bruin soils in capability unit Vw-2, woodland 
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suitability group 104; Robinsonville soils in capability unit 
Vw-2, woodland suitability group 1w5.| 

Bu—Bruno sandy loam. This excessively drained, 
nearly level and gently undulating soil is on flood plains. 
Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown sandy 
loam about 8 inches thick. This is underlain to a depth of 
60 inches by pale brown loamy sand and brown sandy 
loam, loamy fine sand, and sand. 

This soil is medium acid to neutral. Permeability is 
rapid. Available water capacity is low. Runoff is slow, and 
the erosion hazard is slight. The soil has good tilth and 
can be worked throughout a wide range of moisture con- 
ditions. This soil is flooded several times each year. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Robinsonville and Crevasse soils. 

Most of this soil is used as woodland. A small acreage is 
pasture. 

This soil has low potential for row crops, small grain, 
grasses, and legumes. Potential is ‘limited because the soil 
is flooded several times each year and the excessive 
drainage causes it to be too droughty for most row crops. 

Potential is high for cherrybark oak, water oak, sweet- 
gum, and willow oak. Limitations caused by flooding 
several times during the year are moderate. These limita- 
tions can be overcome by harvesting during the drier 
seasons and by using special equipment. 

The soil has low potential for urban uses because of the 
flooding. Capability unit Vw-1, woodland suitability group 
285, 

Ca—Collins silt loam. This moderately well drained 
soil is on flood plains in the eastern part of the county. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown silt 
loam about 5 inches thick. This is underlain to a depth of 
20 inches by dark yellowish brown silt loam that has pale 
brown, dark brown, and grayish brown mottles; to a 
depth of 40 inches by silt loam mottled in shades of 
brown and gray; and to a depth of 55 inches by light 
brownish gray silt loam. 

This soil is strongly acid to very strongly acid in all 
horizons except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. The 
soil has good tilth and can be worked throughout a rela- 
tively wide range of moisture conditions. This soil is 
flooded several times each year. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Falaya and Leverett soils. 

Most of this soil is used as woodland, and a small acre- 
age is pasture and cropland. 

This soil has low potential for most row crops, small 
grain, grasses, and legumes, but high yields can be ob- 
tained if flooding is controlled. Potential is limited 
because of the flooding several times each year. If row 
crops are grown, good conservation practices include 
return of crop residue to help maintain organic matter 
content and improve soil tilth. Row arrangement and field 


ditches are needed to remove excess water from the sur- 
face. 

Potential is very high for Shumard oak, sweetgum, yel- 
low-poplar, and loblolly pine. The soil has moderate equip- 
ment limitations because of wetness and flooding. These 
limitations can be overcome by harvesting during the 
drier seasons. 

This soil has low potential for urban use because of the 
flood hazard. Capability unit IVw-1, woodland suitability 
group 1w8. 

Cm—Commerce silt loam. This . somewhat poorly 
drained soil is on broad flood plains in the western part of 
the county. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth 
of 31 inches; it is dark grayish brown silty clay loam that 
is mottled in shades of gray and brown. This is underlain 
to a depth of 46 inches by grayish brown silt loam that 
has brownish mottles and to a depth of 65 inches by dark 
yellowish brown very fine nendy loam that has grayish 
mottles. 

This soil is neutral to moderately alkaline. Permeability 
is moderately slow. Available water capacity is high. Ru- 
noff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. The soil has 
good tilth and can be worked throughout a moderate 
range of moisture conditions. This soil is flooded during 
winter and spring. 

Included with this soil in. mapping are small areas of 
Bruin and Convent soils. , 

Most of the soil is used for row crops, and a small acre- 
age is woodland. 

This soil has low potential for most row crops, small 
grain, grasses, and legumes, but high yields can be ob- 
tained. Potential is limited because of the flooding during 
winter and spring. Soybeans produce high yields in most 
years if the soil is protected from flooding. Suitable con- 
servation practices include minimum tillage and return of 
crop residue to help maintain organic matter and improve 
tilth. Row arrangement and surface field ditches are 
needed to remove excess water from the surface. 

Potential is very high for green ash, eastern cotton- 
wood (fig. 2), Nuttall oak, and water oak. Equipment 
limitations caused by wetness and flooding are moderate. 
These limitations can be overcome by using special equip- 
ment and by harvesting during drier seasons. 

This soil has low potential for urban use. The main 
limitations are wetness and flooding. Capability unit IVw- 
8, woodland suitability group 1w5. 

Co—Convent silt loam. This somewhat poorly drained 
soil is on broad flood plains in the western part of the 
county. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 7 inches thick. This is underlain to a depth of 
50 inches by grayish brown, stratified silt lodm that has 
brownish mottles. 

The soil is slightly acid to moderately alkaline in all 
horizons. Permeability is moderate. Available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and the erosion hazard is 
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slight. The soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a relatively wide range of moisture conditions. 
This soil is flooded during winter and spring. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Adler, Bruin, and Commerce soils. 

A large acreage of this soil is woodland, and the rest is 
pasture and cropland. 

This soil has low potential for most row crops, small 
grain, grasses, and legumes, but high yields can be ob- 
tained. Potential is limited because of the flooding in 
winter and spring. Soybeans produce high yields in most 
years if flooding is controlled. Suitable conservation prac- 
tices include return of crop residue to the soil to improve 
tilth and maintain organic matter content. Row arrange- 
ment and surface field ditches are needed to remove ex- 
cess water from the surface. 

Potential is very high for green ash, eastern cotton- 
wood, sweetgum, American sycamore, and Nuttall oak. 
Equipment limitations caused by wetness and flooding 
are moderate. These limitations can be overcome by har- 
vesting during the drier seasons and by using special 
equipment. 

The soil has low potential for urban use. Low strength, 
wetness, and flooding are the main limitations. Capability 
unit I[Vw-3, woodland suitability group 1w5. 

Cv—Crevasse sand. This excessively drained soil is on 
broad flood plains in the western part of the county. 
Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown sand 
about 3 inches thick. This is underlain to a depth of 17 
inches by grayish brown sand and to a depth of about 60 
inches by dark grayish brown sand. 

The soil is medium acid to moderately alkaline. Permea- 
bility is rapid. Available water capacity is low. Runoff is 
slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. These soils are 
droughty; fertilizers are leached readily, and several ap- 
plications are needed for crops. This soil is flooded 
several times each year. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Robinsonville and Bruno soils. 

A large acreage of this soil is on open sand bars that 
are sparsely vegetated and used for pasture in places. A 
small acreage is woodland. : 

This soil has low potential for locally grown row crops, 
grasses, and legumes because of flooding several times 
each year and because of the droughty condition of the 
soil. ‘ 

Potential is high for sweetgum, white oak, and eastern 
cottonwood. Equipment limitations caused by flooding and 
soil texture are moderate. These limitations can be over- 
come by using special equipment and by harvesting dur- 
ing the dry seasons. 

This soil has low potential for urban uses. The major 
limitation is flooding. Capability unit Vw-1, woodland 
suitability group 289. 

De—Deerford silt. This somewhat poorly drained soil 
is generally on broad terraces of low relief. Slopes are 0 
to 2 percent. 


Typically, the surface layer is brown silt about 5 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer extends to a depth of 23 
inches; it is light gray silt and silt loam that has yellowish 
brown mottles. The subsoil to a depth of 42 inches is mot- 
tled gray and brown silt loam and to a depth of 67 inches 
is gray silt loam that has yellowish brown mottles. 

This soil is slightly acid through very strongly acid in 
the surface and subsurface layers and in the upper part 
of the subsoil. It is neutral to mildly alkaline in the lower 
part of the subsoil. Permeability is slow. Available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is slow. The soil has a subhorizon 
containing excessive sodium between depths of 16 and 32 
inches. A perched water table is at a depth of 6 to 18 
inches during winter and early spring. The soil has good 
tilth and can be worked throughout a relatively wide 
range of moisture conditions. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Leverett, Rosebloom, and Falaya soils. 

The soil is used for pasture, row crops, and woodland. 

This soil has medium potential for most locally grown 
row crops, grasses, and legumes. Conservation practices 
such as return of crop residue to the soil help maintain 
organic matter content and improve soil tilth. Row ar- 
rangement and surface field ditches are needed to remove 
excess water from the surface. 

Potential is moderately high for sweetgum, water oak, 
and loblolly pine. Equipment limitations caused by wet- 
ness are moderate. These limitations can be overcome by 
harvesting during the drier seasons and by using special 
equipment. 

This soil has medium potential for most urban uses. 
Wetness and low strength are the main limitations. 
Proper design and careful installation procedures help 
overcome these limitations. Capability unit I[Iw-l, 
woodland suitability group 3w8. 

Fa—Falaya silt. This somewhat poorly drained soil is 
on broad flood plains. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt about 6 
inches thick. This is underlain to a depth of 14 inches by 
brown silt that has grayish mottles, to a depth of 48 
inches by light brownish gray and light gray silt and silt 
loam that have brownish mottles, and to a depth of 60 
inches by yellowish brown silt loam that has grayish mot- 
tles. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is moderate. Available water capacity is high. Ru- 
noff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. The soil has 
a seasonal high water table at a depth of 12 to 24 inches. 
Occasional overflow causes slight to moderate crop 
damage. : 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Deerford, Leverett, and Rosebloom soils. 

The soil is-used for row crops, pasture, and woodland. 

This soil has high potential for most locally grown row 
crops, grasses, and legumes. Row arrangement and sur- 
face field ditches are needed to remove excess surface 
water. Return of crop residue to the soil helps maintain 
organic matter content and improve soil tilth. 
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Potential is very high for eastern cottonwood, cher- 
rybark oak, Nuttall oak, water oak, loblolly pine, and slash 
pine. Equipment limitations caused by wetness and occa- 
sional flooding are moderate. These limitations can be 
overcome by harvesting during the drier seasons and by 
using special equipment. 

This soil has low potential for urban uses because of 
wetness and the flood hazard. Capability unit IIw-2, 
woodland suitability group 1w8. 

LeA—Leverett silt, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This well 
drained soil is on broad terraces of low relief. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
about 7 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 32 inches is 
dark brown and dark yellowish brown silt loam and to a 
depth of about 70 inches is silt loam mottled in shades of 
brown and gray. 

This soil is medium acid through very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. 
Seedbed preparation and tillage are sometimes a concern 
because of crusting and packing. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Memphis, Deerford, and Collins soils. 

This soil is used for row crops, pasture, and woodland. 

This soil has high potential for most locally grown row 
crops, grasses, and legumes. Conservation practices such 
as row arrangement and return of crop residue to the soil 
help maintain organic matter content and improve soil 
tilth. 

Potential is high for cherrybark oak, sweetgum, yellow- 
poplar, and loblolly pine. There are no significant limita- 
tions in woodland use or management. 

This soil has medium potential for urban uses. Low 
strength and wetness are the main limitations. Capability 
unit I-1, woodland suitability group 207. 

LoB2—Loring silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. This moderately well drained soil is on ridgetops 
on uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 27 inches is 
dark brown silty clay loam and silt loam and to a depth of 
60 inches is firm, compacted, dark brown silt loam that 
has grayish and brownish mottles. 

This soil is medium acid through very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the soil and 
moderately slow in the fragipan. Available water capacity 
is medium. Runoff is medium, and the erosion hazard is 
moderate. A perched water table is above the fragipan in 
winter and early spring. Seedbed preparation and tillage 
are concerns because of crusting and packing of the silty 
soil. The surface layer has been thinned by erosion, and in 
some places rills have formed and exposed the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Leverett, Memphis, and Providence soils. 

Most of this soil is used as pasture (fig. 3) and 
woodland, and the remaining acreage is cropland. 

This soil has high potential for most locally grown row 
crops, grasses, and legumes. Return of crop residue to the 


soil helps maintain organic matter and improve soil tilth. 
Other conservation practices such as crop rotation, con- 
tour farming, terraces, minimum tillage, and vegetated 
waterways help control erosion. 

Potential is high for cherrybark oak, water oak, sweet- 
gum, shortleaf pine, and loblolly pine. There are no sig- 
nificant limitations in woodland use or management. 

This soil has medium potential for urban uses. Low 
strength is the main limitation. Proper design and careful 
installation procedures help offset this limitation. The 
seasonal high water table is a severe limitation for septic 
tank absorption fields. Capability unit IIe-1, woodland 
suitability group 207. 

LoC2—Loring silt loam, 5 .to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. This moderately well drained, sloping soil is on 
uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 27 inches is 
dark brown silty clay loam and silt loam and to a depth of 
60 inches is firm, compacted, dark brown silt loam that 
has grayish and brownish mottles. 

This soil is medium acid through very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the soil and 
moderately slow in the fragipan. Available water capacity 
is medium. Runoff is medium, and the erosion hazard is 
moderate. A perched water table is above the fragipan in 
winter and early spring. Seedbed preparation and tillage 
are concerns because of crusting and packing of the silty 
soil. The surface layer has been thinned by erosion, and in 
some places rills and a few shallow gullies have formed 
and exposed the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Lorman, Memphis, and Providence soils. Also included are 
a few small areas of severely eroded Loring soils that 
have rills and a few deep gullies. 

Most of this soil is used as pasture and woodland, and 
the remaining acreage is cropland. 

This soil has medium potential for most locally grown 
row crops and high potential for grasses and legumes. 
The erosion hazard is greater when cultivated row crops 
are grown, but erosion can be controlled by using an 
adequate cropping system, grassed waterways, contour 
farming, minimum tillage, and terraces. The return of 
crop residue to the soil helps maintain organic matter 
content and improve soil tilth. 

Potential is high for cherrybark oak, water oak, sweet- 
gum, shortleaf pine, and loblolly pine. There are no sig- 
nificant limitations in woodland use or management. 

This soil has medium potential for urban uses. Low 
strength is the major limitation. Proper design and care- 
ful installation procedures help offset this limitation. The 
seasonal high water table is a severe limitation for septic 
tank absorption fields. Capability unit IIIe-1, woodland 
suitability group 207. 

LoD2—Loring silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. This moderately well drained, strongly sloping 
soil is on uplands. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 27 inches is 
dark brown silty clay loam and silt loam and to a depth of 
60 inches is firm, compacted, dark brown silt loam that 
has grayish and brownish mottles. 

This soil is medium acid through very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the soil and 
moderately slow in the fragipan. Available water capacity 
is medium. Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is 
severe. Because of the rapid runoff, available moisture 
for plant use is limited in some areas. The surface layer 
has been thinned by erosion, and in some places rills and 
a few shallow gullies have formed and exposed the sub- 
soil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Lorman, Memphis, and Providence soils. Also included are 
a few small areas of severely eroded Loring soils that 
have rills and a few deep gullies. 

Most of this soil is used as pasture and woodland, and a 
small acreage is cropland. 

This soil has low potential for row crops because of 
steepness of slopes and the severe erosion hazard. A per- 
manent plant cover reduces erosion. The soil has medium 
potential for grasses and legumes. Recommended 
management practices include proper stocking, controlled 
grazing, and weed control. 

Potential is high for cherrybark oak, water oak, sweet- 
gum, shortleaf pine, and loblolly pine. There are no sig- 
nificant limitations in woodland use or management. 

This soil has medium potential for urban uses. Low 
strength and slope are the main limitations. Proper design 
and careful installation procedures help offset these 
limitations. The seasonal high water table is a severe 
limitation for septic tank absorption fields. Capability unit 
IVe-2, woodland suitability group 207. 

LR—Lorman-Loring association, hilly. This unit con- 
sists of moderately well drained, hilly soils on rough 
uplands in the northeastern part of the county. The 
rough, wooded areas range in size from 400 to 2,000 acres. 
The steep Lorman soils are on side slopes, and Loring 
soils are on ridgetops. The composition of this map unit is 
more variable than that of most of the others in the coun- 
ty, but mapping has been controlled well enough for the 
expected use of the soils. Slopes are 12 to 45 percent. 

The moderately well drained Lorman soils make up 
about 57 percent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer 
is dark grayish brown silt loam over brown silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 25 inches is 
yellowish red and yellowish brown clay that has grayish, 
brownish, and reddish mottles and to a depth of 65 inches 
is light. brownish gray and grayish brown clay and silty 
clay that contain few to common fragments of siltstone. 

Lorman soils are slightly acid to strongly acid in the 
upper part and medium acid to mildly alkaline in the 
lower part. Available water capacity is high. Permeability 
is very slow. Runoff is medium to very rapid, and the 
erosion hazard is sévere. These soils shrink and crack 
when dry and swell when wet. 


The moderately well drained Loring soils make up 
about 23 percent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer 
is dark brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil 
to a depth of 27 inches is dark brown silty clay loam and 
silt loam and to a depth of 60 inches is firm, compacted, 
dark brown silt loam that has grayish and brownish mot- 
tles. 

Loring soils are medium acid through very strongly 
acid. Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the 
soil and moderately slow in the fragipan. Available water 
capacity is medium. Runoff is medium, and the erosion 
hazard is moderate. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
steep Memphis and Smithdale soils and a few areas of 
Providence and Lexington soils on ridges. Also ineluded 
are a few areas of Collins and Falaya soils in narrow 
drainageways. 

Most of this unit is woodland, and a small acreage is 
pasture. 

This association. has low’ potential for row crops, 
grasses, and legumes because of the severe erosion 
hazard and steepness of the slopes. 

Potential is moderately high for loblolly pine and short- 
leaf pine. Lorman soils have moderate equipment restric- 
tions. These limitations can be overcome by harvesting 
during the drier seasons and by using special equipment. 

This unit has low potential for urban uses. Steep slopes, 
low strength, and high shrink-swell properties are some 
of the limitations. Lorman soils in capability unit VIIe-1, 
woodland suitability group 8c2; Loring soils in capability 
unit VIe-2, woodland suitability group 207. 

MeA—Memphis silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
well drained, nearly level soil is on broad ridgetops. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 24 inches is 
dark brown silty clay loam and to a depth of about 60 
inches is dark brown silt loam. 

This soil is medium acid to very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is moderate. Available water capacity is high. Ru- 
noff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. Seedbed 
preparation and tillage are sometimes concerns because of 
crusting and packing of the silty soil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Leverett and Natchez soils. 

Most of this soil is used for row crops and pasture, and 
a small acreage is woodland. 

The soil has high potential for most locally grown row 
crops, grasses, and legumes. Conservation practices such 
as row arrangement and return of crop residue to the soil 
help maintain organic matter content and improve soil 
tilth. 

Potential is very high for cherrybark oak, water oak, 
sweetgum, yellow-poplar, and loblolly pine. There are no 
significant limitations in woodland use or management. 

This soil has high potential for urban use. Low strength 
is the main limitation. Capability unit I-1, woodland suita- 
bility group 107. 
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MeB2—Memphis silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a well drained soil on ridgetops on 
uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 24 inches is 
dark brown silty clay loam and to a depth of about 60 
inches is dark brown silt loam. 

This soil is medium acid to very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is moderate. Available water capacity is high. Ru- 
noff is medium, and the erosion hazard is moderate. 
Seedbed preparation and tillage are sometimes concerns 
because of crusting and packing of the silty soil. The sur- 
face layer has been thinned by erosion, and in some 
places rills have formed and exposed the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Loring and Leverett soils. Also included are a few areas 
of severely eroded Memphis soils that have rills and a 
few gullies. 

Most of this soil is used for row crops and pasture, and 
a small acreage is woodland. 

The soil has high potential for most locally grown row 
crops, grasses, and legumes. Return of crop residue to the 
soil helps maintain organic matter content and improve 
tilth. Other conservation practices such as crop rotation, 
minimum tillage, contour farming, terraces, and vegetated 
waterways are needed in places to help control erosion. 

Potential is very high for cherrybark oak, water oak, 
willow oak, sweetgum, yellow-poplar, and loblolly pine. 
There are no significant limitations in woodland use or 
management. 

The soil has high potential for urban use. Low strength 
is the main limitation. Capability unit Ile-2, woodland 
suitability group 107. 

MeC2—Memphis silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. This well drained, sloping soil is on uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 24 inches is 
dark brown silty clay loam and to a depth of about 60 
inches is dark brown silt loam. 

This soil is medium acid to very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is moderate. Available water capacity is high. Ru- 
noff is medium, and the erosion hazard is moderate. 
Seedbed preparation and tillage are sometimes concerns 
because of crusting and packing of the silty soils. The sur- 
face layer has been thinned by erosion, and in some 
places rills and a few shallow gullies have formed and ex- 
posed the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Loring soils and severely eroded Memphis soils that have 
rills and a few deep gullies. 

Most of this soil is used for pasture, and the remaining 
acreage is used for row crops and as woodland. 

The soil has medium potential for most locally grown 
row crops and high potential for grasses and legumes. 
The erosion hazard is greater when cultivated row crops 
are grown, but erosion can be controlled by using an 
adequate cropping system, grassed waterways, contour- 
ing, minimum tillage, and terraces. The return of crop 


residue to the soil helps maintain organic matter content 
and improve soil tilth. 

Potential is very high for cherrybark oak, water oak, 
willow oak, sweetgum, yellow-poplar, and loblolly pine. 
There are no significant limitations in woodland use or 
management. 

The soil has high potential for most urban uses. Low 


strength is the main limitation. This limitation can be off- 


set by good design and careful installation procedures. 
Capability unit [IIe-2, woodland suitability group 107. 

MeD2—Memphis silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. This well drained, strongly sloping soil is on 
uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 24 inches is 
dark brown silty clay loam and to a depth of about 60 
inches is dark brown silt loam. 

This soil is medium acid to very. strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is moderate. Available water capacity is high. Ru- 
noff is rapid, and the erosion ‘hazard is severe. The sur- 
face layer has been thinned by erosion, and in some 
places rills and a few shallow gullies have formed and ex- 
posed the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Loring soils and severely eroded Memphis soils that have 
rills and a few deep gullies. 

Most of this soil is used for pasture and woodland, and 
a small acreage is in row crops. 

This soil has low potential for most locally grown row 
crops because of the strong slopes and the severe erosion 
hazard. Permanent cover of trees, grasses, or legumes 
reduces erosion. The soil has high potential for grasses 
and legumes. Good management practices include proper 
stocking, controlled grazing, and weed control. 

Potential is very high for cherrybark oak, water oak, 
willow oak, sweetgum, yellow-poplar, and loblolly pine. 
There are no significant limitations in woodland use or 
management. 

This soil has medium potential for urban uses. Low 
strength and slopes are the main limitations. These limita- 
tions can be offset by good design and careful installation 
procedures. Capability unit IVe-2, woodland suitability 
group lo7. 

MeD3—Mempbhis silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This well drained, strongly sloping soil is 
on uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 2 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 24 inches is 
dark brown silty clay loam and to a depth of about 60 
inches is dark brown silt loam. 

The soil is medium acid to very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is moderate. Available water capacity is high. Ru- 
noff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is severe. This soil 
has undergone severe sheet erosion; it has many rills and 
a few deep gullies. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Natchez and Loring soils. Also included are small areas of 
eroded Memphis soils that have a thicker surface layer 
and fewer gullies. 
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Most of this soil is used for pasture, and the remaining 
acreage is woodland. 

This soil has low potential for row crops because of the 
strong slopes and the severe erosion hazard. Permanent 
cover of trees, grasses, or legumes reduces erosion. The 
soil has medium potential for grasses and legumes; ero- 
sion is a severe hazard during establishment of pasture. 
Smoothing and sloping of gullies facilitate mowing and 
other cultural practices. 

Potential is very high for cherrybark oak, water oak, 
willow oak, sweetgum, yellow-poplar, and loblolly pine. 
There are no significant limitations in woodland use or 
management. 

The soil has medium potential for urban use. Low 
strength and strong slopes are the main limitations. These 
limitations can be offset by good design and careful in- 
stallation procedures. Capability unit VIe-1, woodland 
suitability group 107. 

MeF3—Memphis silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This well drained, steep soil is on 
uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 24 inches is 
dark brown silty clay loam and to a depth of about 60 
inches is dark brown silt loam. 

The soil is medium acid to strongly acid. Permeability is 
moderate. Available water capacity is high. Runoff is 
very rapid, and the erosion hazard is very severe. This 
soil has undergone severe sheet erosion; it has many rills 
and deep gullies. ‘ 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Natchez and Morganfield soils. 

Most of this soil is used for pasture, and the remaining 
acreage is woodland. 

Because of steepness of slopes and the severe erosion 
hazard, this soil is not suitable as cropland. Permanent 
cover of trees, grasses (fig. 4), or legumes reduces ero- 
sion. The soil has medium potential for grasses and 
legumes. When the soil is used for pasture, good manage- 
ment practices are proper stocking, carefully controlled 
grazing, and weed control. Smoothing and shaping of gul- 
lies facilitate mowing and other cultural practices. 

Potential is moderately high for cherrybark oak, water 
oak, willow oak, sweetgum, and loblolly pine. There are no 
significant limitations in woodland use or management. 

The soil has low potential for urban use. Steep slopes 
and a few deep gullies are difficult limitations to over- 
come. Special design and careful construction are essen- 
tial. Capability unit VIIe-2, woodland suitability group 
1r8. 

MM—Memphis-Morganfield association, hilly. This 
unit consists of well drained soils in a regular and repeat- 
ing pattern. The landscape is mainly steep hills with nar- 
row, winding ridgetops, steep side slopes, and narrow 
drainageways. The Memphis soils are on the narrow 
ridgetops and steep side slopes. The nearly level Morgan- 
field soils are in the narrow drainageways. Mapped areas 
range from 200 to several thousand acres. Slopes are 2 to 
25 percent. 


The well drained Memphis soils make up about 77 per- 
cent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark 
brown silt loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil to a 
depth of 24 inches is dark brown silty clay loam and to a 
depth of about 60 inches is dark brown silt loam. 

Memphis soils are medium acid to very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is severe. 

The well drained Morganfield soils make up about 14 
percent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark 
brown silt about 8 inches thick. This is underlain to a 
depth of 60 inches by dark brown, yellowish brown, and 
dark yellowish brown silt. The lower 37 inches has gray- 
ish brown and dark yellowish brown mottles. 

Morganfield soils are slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity is 
very high. Runoff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few areas of 
the moderately well drained Loring soils and the well 
drained Lexington soils. Also included are a few areas of 
the moderately well drained Collins soils and the 
somewhat poorly drained Falaya soils on flood plains. 

Most areas of this unit are used as woodland, and a 
small acreage is pasture. 

This unit has low potential for row crops, grasses, and 
legumes because of the steep slopes and the severe ero- 
sion hazard. Flooding and the narrow flood plains are 
limitations on Morganfield soils. 

Potential is high for cherrybark oak, loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, water oak, and yellow-poplar. There are no 
significant limitations in woodland use or management. 

This unit has low potential for most urban uses. Low 
strength and steep slopes on the uplands and flooding on 
the flood plains are the main limitations. With onsite 
selection, proper design, and careful installation 
procedures, many areas within the unit can be used for 
this purpose. Memphis soils in capability unit VIe-1, 
woodland suitability group 1r8; Morganfield soils in capa- 
bility unit [Vw-1, woodland suitability group 1w5. 

MN—Memphis-Natchez association, hilly. This unit 
consists of well drained soils that generally occur in a 
regular and repeating pattern. The landscape is steep hills 
with long, narrow, winding ridges that have steep side 
slopes cut by many drainageways. The Memphis soils are 
generally on the long, narrow ridges and the upper parts 
of side slopes. Natchez soils are generally on the lower 
parts of side slopes. Mapped areas range from 300 to 
several thousand acres. Slopes are 12 to 45 percent. 

The well drained Memphis soils make up about 72 per- 
cent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark 
brown silt loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil to a 
depth of 24 inches is dark brown silty clay loam and to a 
depth of about 60 inches is dark brown silt loam. 

Memphis soils are medium acid to very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is severe. 

The well drained Natchez soils make up about 25 per- 
cent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark 
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brown silt loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is dark 
yellowish brown silt loam that extends to a depth of 27 
inches. This is underlain to a depth of 72 inches by dark 
yellowish brown silt loam. 

Natchez soils are medium acid to moderately alkaline. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is severe. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few areas of 
Morganfield and Adler soils in narrow drainageways. 

Almost all of this unit is woodland, and a small acreage 
is pasture. 

The unit in most places is too steep and rough for row 
crops and is better suited to permanent vegetation than 
to crops. It has low potential for grasses and legumes. 
When the soils are used for pasture, overgrazing is a con- 
cern. 

Potential is very high for cherrybark oak, eastern cot- 
tonwood, loblolly pine, sweetgum, and _ yellow-poplar. 
Equipment limitations caused by steepness of slopes and 
the erosion hazard are moderate. To overcome these 
limitations, special equipment and careful harvesting 
methods are needed. 

This unit has low potential for most urban uses. Low 
strength and steep slopes are the main limitations. With 
onsite selection, proper design, and careful installation 
procedures, many areas within the unit can be used for 
urban purposes. Capability unit VIe-1, woodland suitabili- 
ty group 1r8. 

Mo—Morganfield silt. This well drained soil is on 
broad flood plains in the western part of the county. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt about 8 
inches thick. This is underlain to a depth of 60 inches by 
dark brown, yellowish brown, and dark yellowish brown 
silt that has grayish brown and dark yellowish brown 
mottles below a depth of 28 inches. 

The soil is slightly acid to mildly alkaline. Permeability 
is moderate. Available water capacity is very high. Ru- 
noff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. The soil has 
good tilth and can be worked throughout a relatively wide 
range of moisture conditions. Occasional overflow in 
winter and spring can cause slight to moderate crop 
damage. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Adler and Robinsonville soils. 

This soil is used for row crops, pasture, and woodland. 

This soil has high potential for most locally grown 
crops, small grain, grasses, and legumes. Row arrange- 
ment and surface field ditches are needed to remove ex- 
cess water from the surface. Return of crop residue to 
the soil helps maintain organic matter content and im- 
prove soil tilth. 

Potential is very high for eastern cottonwood, green 
ash, Nuttall oak, sweetgum, water oak, and yellow-poplar. 
There are no significant limitations in woodland use or 
management. 

This soil has low potential for urban uses because of 
the flood hazard. Capability unit IIw-1, woodland suita- 
bility group 104. 


Pt—Pits. Several pits are in the central and eastern 
parts of the county. These pits are open excavations from 
which gravel, sand, and clay have been removed. Depth to 
gravel and sand ranges from about 3 to 5 feet or more; 
the gravel pits and sand pits are in the Tuscaloosa 
Geologic Formation. Depth to clay ranges from about 5 to 
20 feet; the clay pits are in the Eutaw Geologic Forma- 
tion. 

Areas from which soil and underlying materials have 
been removed for use in construction of roads are in- 
eluded with this unit in mapping. 

The excavation of the pits has exposed material that 
supports low-quality grasses and trees. Most of the 
vegetation has little economic value except for erosion 
control. Many areas are left bare. These areas have low 
potential as cropland, pasture, and woodland and for 
urban uses. Not assigned to a capability unit or a 
woodland suitability group. 

PvC2—Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. This moderately well drained, sloping soil is on 
uplands in the eastern part of the county. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 30 inches is 
strong brown silty clay loam and silt loam; to a depth of 
66 inches, it is firm, compacted strong brown and reddish 
brown silt loam and sandy loam; and to a depth of 70 
inches it is yellowish red sandy loam, 

The soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is moderate above the fragipan and moderately 
slow in the fragipan. Available water capacity is medium. 
Runoff is medium, and the erosion hazard is moderate. 
There is a perched water table above the fragipan in 
winter and spring. The soil can be tilled only within a 
moderate range of moisture content without crusting and 
packing. The surface layer has been thinned by erosion, 
and in some places rills have formed and exposed the sub- 
soil. A few shallow gullies are in most fields. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Loring, Lexington, and Smithdale soils. Also included 
are a few small areas of severely eroded Providence soils 
that have rills and a few deep gullies. 

Most of this soil is used as pasture and woodland, and a 
small acreage is in row crops. 

This soil has medium potential for most locally grown 
row crops and high potential for grasses and legumes. 
The use of cultivated row crops increases the erosion 
hazard, but erosion can be controlled by using an 
adequate cropping system, grassed waterways, contour 
farming, minimum tillage, and terraces. The return of 
crop residue to the soil. helps maintain organic matter 
content and improve soil tilth. 

Potential is high for loblolly pine, Shumard oak, sweet- 
gum, and yellow-poplar. There are no significant limita- 
tions in woodland use or management. 

This soil has high potential for urban uses. Low 
strength is the main limitation. Proper design and careful 
installation procedures help offset this limitation. The 
seasonal high water table and slope are severe limitations 
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for septic tank absorption fields. Capability unit IIIe-1, 
woodland suitability group 207. 

PvyD2— Providence silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. This moderately well drained, strongly sloping 
soil is on uplands in the eastern part of the county. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 30 inches is 
strong brown silty clay loam and silt loam; to a depth of 
66 inches, it is firm, compacted strong brown and reddish 
brown silt loam and sandy loam; and to a depth of 70 
inches it is yellowish red sandy loam. 

The soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is moderate above the fragipan and moderately 
slow in the fragipan, Available water capacity is medium. 
Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is severe. Because 
runoff is rapid available moisture for plant use is limited 
in some places. The surface layer has been thinned by 
erosion, and in some places rills and a few shallow gullies 
have formed and exposed the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Loring, Lexington, and Smithdale soils. Also included 
are a few small areas of severely eroded Providence soils 
that have rills and a few deep gullies. 

Most of this soil is used for pasture, and a small acre- 
age is in woodland and row crops. 

The soil has low potential for most locally grown row 
crops because of slope and the severe erosion hazard. 
Permanent cover reduces erosion. The soil has medium 
potential for grasses and legumes. Good management 
practices include proper stocking, controlled grazing, and 
weed control. 

Potential is high for loblolly pine, Shumard oak, sweet- 
gum, and yellow-poplar. There are no significant limita- 
tions in woodland use or management. 

This soil has medium potential for urban uses. Low 
strength and slopes are the main limitations. Proper 
design and careful installation procedures help offset this 
limitation. Capability unit IVe-1, woodland suitability 
group 207. 

Rb—Robinsonville very fine sandy loam. This well 
drained soil is on broad flood plains in the western part of 
the county. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown very 
fine sandy loam about 8 inches thick. This is underlain to 
a depth of 60 inches by dark brown to brown fine sandy 
loam, silt loam, and very fine sandy loam. 

This soil is mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline. 
Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid. Available 
water capacity is medium. Runoff is slow to medium, and 
the erosion hazard is slight. The soil has good tilth and 
ean be worked throughout a wide range of moisture con- 
ditions. Occasional overflow in winter and spring causes 
slight to moderate crop damage. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Morganfield and Bruno soils. 

Most of the soil is used for row crops, and a small acre- 
age is pasture and woodland. 


This soil has high potential for most locally grown row 
crops, small grain, grasses, and legumes. Row arrange- 
ment and surface field ditches remove excess water from 
the surface. Return of crop residue to the soil helps main- 
tain organic matter content and improve soil tilth. 

This soil has very high potential for eastern cotton- 
wood, green ash, sweetgum (fig. 5), and American 
sycamore. There are no significant limitations in woodland 
use or management. 

This soil has low potential for urban use because of the 
flood hazard. Capability unit IIw-1, woodland suitability 
group 1o4. 

Ro~—Rosebloom silt loam. This poorly drained soil is 
on broad flood plains. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 36 
inches is light brownish gray and gray silt loam that has 
brownish mottles; to a depth of 48 inches, it is dark gray 
silty clay loam that has brownish mottles; and to a depth 
of 56 inches it is brownish silty clay loam. This is under- 
lain to a depth of 60 inches by mottled grayish and yel- 
lowish silt loam. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid in the 
upper part of the profile and slightly acid or neutral in 
the lower part. Permeability is slow. Available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and the erosion hazard is 
slight. Seedbed preparation ‘and tilth are usually delayed 
by wetness. Occasional overflow causes slight to moderate 
damage to crops. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Deerford and Falaya soils. 

Most of this soil is used for row crops and pasture, and 
a small acreage is woodland. 

This soil has medium potential for locally grown row 
crops, grasses, and legumes because of wetness and occa- 
sional flooding. Row arrangement and surface field 
ditches are needed to remove excess water from the sur- 
face. Return of crop residue to the soil helps maintain or- 
ganic matter content and improve soil tilth. 

Potential is high for green ash, eastern cottonwood, 
cherrybark oak, Nuttall oak, water oak, willow oak, 
sweetgum, and loblolly pine. Equipment limitations 
caused by wetness and occasional flooding in winter and 
spring are moderate. These limitations can be overcome 
by harvesting during the drier seasons and by using spe- 
cial equipment. 

This soil has low potential for urban use because of 
wetness and the flood hazard. Capability unit IIIw-2, 
woodland suitability group 2w6. 

Sa—Sharkey clay. This poorly drained soil is on broad 
flood plains of low relief in the western part of the coun- 
ty. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
clay about 5 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 50 
inches is dark gray clay that has brownish mottles. 

This soil is slightly acid to moderately alkaline. Permea- 
bility is very slow. Available water capacity is medium to 
high. Runoff is very slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. 
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The soil has poor tilth and can be worked over only a nar- 
row range of moisture conditions. The soil is flooded in 
winter and spring. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Tunica and Bowdre soils. 

Most of the soil is used for row crops, and a small acre- 
age is woodland. 

This soil has medium potential for most locally grown 
row crops, grasses, and legumes. Its potential is limited 
because of the flooding in winter and spring. Soybeans 
following the winter and spring floods produce high yields 
in most years. Row arrangement and surface field ditches 
are needed to remove excess water from the surface. The 
return of crop residue to the soil helps maintain organic 
matter content and improve soil tilth. 

Potential is moderately high for green ash, eastern cot- 
tonwood, sweetgum, and water oak. Equipment limita- 
tions caused by wetness and flooding are severe. These 
limitations can be offset by harvesting during the drier 
seasons and by using special equipment. 

This soil has low potential for urban use. The major 
limitations are wetness, high shrink-swell properties, and 
flooding. Capability unit IVw-2, woodland suitability 
group 3w6. 

SH—Sharkey association. This unit consists of poorly 
drained soils on broad, frequently flooded flood plains. 
The mapped areas have low relief and have small lakes 
and bayous. The composition of this unit is fairly uniform, 
based on widely spaced transects and traverses. It was 
not studied so closely as most of the other units in the 
county, but mapping has been controlled well enough for 
the expected use of the soils. Mapped areas are about 1 to 
4 miles wide and several hundred acres in size. Slopes are 
0 to 2 percent. 

The poorly drained Sharkey soils make up about 90 
percent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is very 
dark grayish brown clay about 5 inches thick. The subsoil 
to a depth of 50 inches is dark gray clay that has 
brownish mottles. . 

These soils are slightly acid to moderately alkaline. 
Permeability is very slow. Available water capacity is 
medium to high. Runoff is very slow, and water ponds in 
low areas for long periods. The erosion hazard is slight. 
The soils are flooded in winter and spring. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few areas of 
Tunica and Bowdre soils. Also included are small areas of 
Commerce soils along the natural levees of bayous. 

Almost all of the unit is woodland. 

This unit has low potential for most locally grown row 
crops and small grain and medium potential for grasses 
and legumes. Its potential is limited because of flooding 
several times each year. 

Potential is moderately high for green ash, eastern cot- 
tonwood, sweetgum, and water oak. Equipment limita- 
tions caused by wetness and flooding are severe. These 
limitations can be offset by harvesting during the drier 
seasons and by using special equipment. 


This unit has low potential for urban use. The main 
limitations are wetness, high shrink-swell properties, and 
flooding. Capability unit Vw-3, woodland suitability group 
3w6. 

SmF—Smithdale-Lexington complex, 15 to 30 per- 
cent slopes. This unit consists of areas of Smithdale and 
Lexington soils that are so intermingled that it is imprac- 
tical to separate them at the mapping scale used. The 
complex consists of moderately steep and steep soils in 
the eastern part of the county. Individual areas range in 
size from about 15 to 55 acres. The Lexington soil is on 
ridgetops and the more gentle side slopes. The Smithdale 
soil is on the steeper side slopes. 

The well drained Smithdale soil makes up about 66 per- 
cent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark 
brown fine sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer is yellowish brown fine sandy loam that ex- 
tends to a depth of 15 inches. The subsoil to a depth of 52 
inches is red sandy clay loam and loam and to a depth of 
about 70 inches is red sandy loam. 

The Smithdale soil is strongly acid or very strongly 
acid. Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity 
is medium. Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is 
severe. 

The well drained Lexington soil makes up about 21 per- 
cent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark 
brown silt loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil to a 
depth of 25 inches is strong brown silty clay loam and silt 
loam and to a depth of about 65 inches is yellowish red 
sandy loam and red loam. 

The Lexington soil is medium acid or strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is medium, and the erosion hazard is severe. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Memphis, Lorman, and Providence soils. Also included are 
small areas of soils that have a thin, silty surface layer 
over a clayey subsoil. 

Most of this unit is woodland, and a small acreage is 
pasture. . 

These soils have low potential for row crops because of 
the steep slopes and the severe erosion hazard. They have 
medium potential for grasses and legumes. When the soils 
are used for pasture, suitable conservation practices in- 
elude proper stocking, carefully controlled grazing, and 
weed control. 

Potential is high for loblolly pine. The major limitation 
is moderate plant competition. 

These soils have low potential for urban use because of 
the steep slopes. Capability unit VIIe-3; Smithdale soil in 
woodland suitability group 201, Lexington soil in 
woodland suitability group 207. 

SX—Smithdale-Lexington association, hilly. This unit 
consists of well drained, hilly soils on rough uplands, 
generally in the southeastern part of the county. These 
rough, wooded areas range from 200 to several thousand 
acres and are dissectecl| by small streams with narrow 
flood plains. Smithdale soils are on the steep side slopes, 
and Lexington soils are on the ridgetops and the upper 
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parts of slopes. The composition of this unit is more vari- 
able than that of most of the other units in the county, 
but mapping has been controlled well enough for the ex- 
pected use of the soils. Slopes are 17 to 35 percent. 

The well drained Smithdale soils make up about 45 per- 
cent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark 
brown fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer is yellowish brown fine sandy loam that ex- 
tends to a depth of 15 inches. The subsoil to a depth of 52 
inches is red sandy clay loam and loam and to a depth of 
about 70 inches is red sandy loam. 

Smithdale soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is severe. 

The well drained Lexington soils make up about 30 per- 
cent of the unit.. Typically, the surface layer is dark 
brown silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil to a 
depth of 25 inches is strong brown silty clay loam and silt 
loam and to a depth of aobut 65 inches is yellowish red 
sandy loam and red loam. 

Lexington soils are medium acid or strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is medium, and the erosion hazard is severe. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Lorman and Providence soils and small areas of silty soils 
that generally occur on side slopes. 

Most of the unit is woodland, and a small acreage is 
pasture. 

In most places these soils are too steep and rough for 
row crops and are better suited to permanent cover. The 
soils have low potential for grasses and legumes. When 
the soils are used for pasture, suitable conservation prac- 
tices include proper stocking, carefully controlled grazing, 
and weed control. 

Potential is high for loblolly pine, longleaf pine, slash 
pine, cherrybark oak, sweetgum, and yellow-poplar. There 
are no significant limitations in woodland use or manage- 
ment. 

These soils have low potential for most urban uses. 
Steep slopes are the main limitation. With onsite selec- 
tion, proper design, and careful installation procedures, 
many areas within the association can be used for these 
purposes. Smithdale soils in capability unit VIlIe-3, 
woodland suitability group 201; Lexington soils in capa- 
bility unit VIe-1, woodland suitability group 207. 

Tu—Tunica silty clay. This poorly drained soil is on 
broad flood plains in the western part of the county. 
Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silty clay about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is dark gray 
clay that has brownish mottles and that extends to a 
depth of 28 inches. This is underlain to a depth of about 
55 inches by dark grayish brown silt loam mottled in 
shades of brown. 

This soil is slightly acid to mildly alkaline. Permeability 
is slow in the clayey part and moderate in the loamy part. 
Available water capacity is medium to high. Runoff is 
very slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. The soil has 


poor tilth and can be worked over a narrow range of 
moisture conditions. The soil is flooded in winter and 
spring. 

Included with this soi] in mapping are small areas of 
Sharkey and Bowdre soils. 

Most of the soil is used for row crops, and a small acre- 
age is woodland. 

This soil has low potential for most locally grown row 
crops, grasses, and legumes. Its potential is limited 
because of the flooding in winter and spring. Soybeans 
planted after the winter and spring floods produce high 
yields in most years. Row arrangement and surface field 
ditches are needed to remove excess water from the sur- 
face. The return of crop residue to the soil helps maintain 
organic matter content and improve soil tilth. 

Potential is high for cherrybark oak, eastern cotton- 
wood, green ash, Nuttall oak, sweetgum, and American 
sycamore. Equipment limitations caused by wetness and 
flooding are severe. These limitations can be offset by 
harvesting during the drier seasons and by using special 
equipment. 

This soil has low potential for urban use. The major 
limitations are wetness, high shrink-swell properties, and 
flooding. Capability unit IVw-2, woodland suitability 
group 2wé. 


Use and management of the soils 


The soil survey is a detailed inventory and evaluation 
of the most basic resource of the survey area—the soil. It 
is useful in adjusting land use, including urbanization, to 
the limitations and potentials of natural resources and the 
environment. Also, it can help avoid soil-related failures 
in uses of the land. 

While a soil survey is in progress, soil scientists, con- 
servationists, engineers, and others keep extensive notes 
about the nature of the soils and about unique aspects of 
behavior of the soils. These notes include data on erosion, 
drought damage to specifie crops, yield estimates, flood- 
ing, the functioning of septic tank disposal systems, and 
other factors affecting the productivity, potential, and 
limitations of the soils under various uses and manage- 
ment. In this way, field experience and measured data on 
soil properties and performance are used as a basis for 
predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section is useful in planning use and 
management of soils for crops and pasture and woodland, 
as sites for buildings, highways and other transportation 
systems, sanitary facilities, and parks and other recrea- 
tion facilities, and for wildlife habitat. From the data 
presented, the potential of each soil for specified land 
uses can be determined, soil limitations to these land uses 
can be identified, and costly failures in houses and other 
structures, caused by unfavorable soil properties, can be 
avoided. A site where soil properties are favorable can be 
selected, or practices that will overcome the soil limita- 
tions can be planned. 
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Planners and others using the soil survey can evaluate 
the impact of specific land uses on the overall productivi- 
ty of the survey area or other broad planning area and on 
the environment. Productivity and the environment are 
closely related to the nature of the soil. Plans should 
maintain or create a land-use pattern in harmony with the 
natural soil. 

Contractors can find information that is useful in locat- 
ing sources of sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. Other 
information indicates wetness or very firm soil horizons 
that cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and many 
other specialists also can find useful information in this 
soil survey. The safe disposal of wastes, for example, is 
closely related to properties of the soil. Pavements, side- 
walks, campsites, playgrounds, lawns, and trees and 
shrubs are influenced by the nature of the soil. 


Crops and pasture 


HERMAN S. SAUCIER, conservation agronomist, Soil Conservation Ser. 
vice, helped prepare this section. 


The major management concerns in the use of the soils 
for crops and pasture are described in this section. In ad- 
dition, the crops or pasture plants best suited to the soil 
are discussed; the system of land capability classification 
used by the Soil Conservation Service is explained; and 
the estimated yields of the main crops and hay and 
pasture plants are presented for each soil. 

This section provides information about the overall 
agricultural potential of the survey area and about the 
management practices that are needed. The information is 
useful to equipment dealers, land improvement contrac- 
tors, fertilizer companies, processing companies, planners, 
conservationists, and others. For each kind of soil, infor- 
mation about management is presented in the section 
“Soil maps for detailed planning.” Planners of manage- 
ment systems for individual fields or farms should also 
consider the detailed information given in the description 
of each soil. 

More than 82,900 acres in the survey area was used for 
crops and pasture in 1967, according to the Conservation 
Needs Inventory. Of this total 49,900 acres was used for 
permanent pasture, and 33,000 acres was used for row 
crops, mainly soybeans, corn, and cotton. 

The potential of the soils in Jefferson County for in- 
creased production of food is good. About 59,000 acres of 
potentially good cropland is currently used as woodland, 
and about 21,000 acres is currently used as pasture. In ad- 
dition to the reserve productive capacity represented by 
this land, food production could also be increased con- 
siderably by extending the latest crop production 
technology to all cropland in the county. This soil survey 
can greatly facilitate the application of such technology. 

Acreage in crops and pasture has gradually been 
decreasing as more and more land is used for urban 
development. It was estimated that in 1967 there were 
about 5,700 acres of urban and built-up land in the coun- 


ty; this figure has been growing at the rate of about 20 
acres each year. The use of this soil survey to help make 
land use decisions that will influence the future role of 
farming in the county is discussed in the section “General 
soil map for broad land use planning.” 

Soil erosion is the major soil concern on about one-third 
of the cropland and pasture in Jefferson County. If slope 
is more than 2 percent, erosion is a hazard. Memphis, Lor- 
ing, and Providence soils, for example, have slopes of 2 to 
12 percent. 

Loss of the surface layer through erosion is damaging 
for two reasons. First, productivity is reduced as the sur- 
face layer is lost and part of the subsoil is incorporated 
into the plow layer. Loss of the surface layer is especially 
damaging on soils that have a clayey subsoil, such as Lor- 
man soils, and on soils that have a layer in or below the 
subsoil that limits the depth of the root zone. Such layers 
include a fragipan, as in Loring and Providence soils. 
Second, soil erosion on farmland results in sedimentation 
of streams. Control of erosion minimizes the pollution of 
streams by sediment and improves the quality of water 
for recreation and for fish and wildlife. 

Erosion control practices provide protective surface 
cover, reduce runoff, and increase infiltration. A cropping 
system that keeps vegetative cover on the soil for ex- 
tended periods can hold soil erosion losses to amounts 
that will not reduce the productive capacity of the soils. 
On livestock farms, which require pasture and hay, the 
legume and grass forage crops in the cropping system 
reduce erosion on sloping land, provide nitrogen, and im- 
prove tilth for the following crop. 

Slopes are so short and irregular that contour tillage or 
terracing is not practical in most areas of the sloping 
Memphis, Loring, and Providence soils. On these soils, a 
cropping system that provides substantial vegetative 
cover is required to control erosion unless minimum til- 
lage is practiced. Minimizing tillage and leaving crop 
residues on the surface help to increase infiltration and 
reduce the hazards of runoff and erosion. These practices 
can be adapted to most soils in the survey area but are 
more difficult to use successfully on the eroded soils. No- 
tillage for corn and soybeans is effective in reducing ero- 
sion on sloping land and can be adapted to most soils in 
the survey area. 

Terraces and diversions reduce the length of slope and 
reduce runoff and erosion. Their use is most practical on 
deep, well drained soils that have regular slopes. Contour- 
ing is a widespread erosion control practice in the survey 
area. It is best adapated to soils that have smooth, 
uniform slopes. 

Information for the design of erosion control practices 
for each kind of soil is contained in the Technical Guide, 
available in local offices of the Soil Conservation Service. 

Soil drainage is the major management need on about 
one-third of the acreage used for crops in the survey 
area. Some soils are naturally so wet that the production 
of crops common to the area is generally not possible. 
These are the poorly drained Rosebloom, Sharkey, and 
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Tunica soils, which make up about 23,200 acres in the sur- 
vey area. 

Unless artificially drained, the somewhat poorly 
drained soils are so wet that crops are damaged during 
most years. In this category are the Falaya, Deerford, 
Commerce, Convent, and Bowdre soils, which make up 
about 20,820 acres. ; 

Robinsonville and Morganfield soils have good natural 
drainage most of the year. Small areas of wetter soils 
along drainageways and in swales are commonly included 
in areas of the moderately well drained Adler, Collins, 
and Bruin soils. Artificial drainage is needed in some of 
these wetter areas. 

Information on drainage design for each kind of soil is 
contained in the Technical Guide, available in local offices 
of the Soil Conservation Service. 

Soil fertility is naturally low in most soils of the survey 

area. All but Natchez soils are naturally acid. The soils on 
flood plains, such as Morganfield, Adler, Convent, Com- 
merce, and Bruin soils, range from slightly acid to mildly 
alkaline and are naturally higher in plant nutrients than 
most soils on uplands. Sharkey and Tunica soils, in low 
areas and drainageways, are slightly acid or neutral. 
_ Many soils on uplands are naturally strongly acid, and 
if they have never been limed, applications of ground 
limestone are required to raise the pH level sufficiently 
for good plant growth. Available phosphorus and potash 
levels are naturally low in most of these soils. On all soils 
additions of lime and fertilizer should be based on the 
results of soil tests, on the need of the crop, and on the 
expected level of yields. The Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice can help in determining the kinds and amounts of 
fertilizer and lime to apply. 

Soil tilth is an important factor in the germination of 
seeds and in the infiltration of water into the soil. Soils 
with good tilth are granular and porous. 

Most of the soils used for crops in the survey area have 
a surface layer of silt loam that is light in color and low in 
content of organic matter. Generally the structure of such 
soils is weak, and intense rainfall causes the formation of 
a slight crust on the surface. The crust is hard when dry 
and nearly impervious to water. Once the crust forms, it 
reduces infiltration and increases runoff. Regular addi- 
tions of crop residue, manure, and other organic material 
can help to improve soil structure and reduce crust for- 
mation. 

Fall plowing is generally not a good practice in the 
county. Many of the soils are nearly as dense and hard at 
planting time after fall plowing as they were before they 
were plowed. Also, about one-third of the cropland con- 
sists of sloping soils that are subject to damaging erosion 
if they are plowed in the fall. 

The dark colored Sharkey, Tunica, and Bowdre soils are 
clayey, and tilth is a concern because in many years the 
soils stay wet until late in spring. If they are wet when 
plowed, they tend to be very cloddy when dry and good 
seedbeds are difficult to prepare. On these soils, fall plow- 
ing generally results in good tilth in spring. 


Field crops suited to the soils and climate of the survey 
area include many that are not now commonly grown. 
Cotton, corn, and soybeans are the principal row crops. 
Grain sorghum, peanuts, potatoes, and similar crops can 
be grown if economic conditions are favorable. Wheat and 
oats are the common close-growing crops. 

Latest information and suggestions for growing special 
crops can be obtained from local offices of the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service and the Soil Conservation Service. 


Yields per acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of the 
principal crops under a high level of management are 
shown in table 5. In any given year, yields may be higher 
or lower than those indicated in the table because of 
variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. Absence 
of an estimated yield indicates that the crop is not suited 
to or not commonly grown on the soil or that a given crop 
is not commonly irrigated. 

The estimated yields were based mainly on the ex- 
perience and records of farmers, conservationists, and ex- 
tension agents. Results of field trials and demonstrations 
and available yield data from nearby counties were also 
considered. 

The yields were estimated assuming that the latest soil 
and crop management practices were used. Hay and 
pasture yields were estimated for the most productive 
varieties of grasses and legumes suited to the climate and 
the soil. A few farmers may be obtaining average yields 
higher than those shown in table 5. 

The management needed to achieve the indicated yields 
of the various crops depends on the kind of soil and the 
crop. Such management provides drainage, erosion con- 
trol, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate tillage practices, including time of tillage and 
seedbed preparation and tilling when soil moisture is 
favorable; control of weeds, plant diseases, and harmful 
insects; favorable soil reaction and optimum levels of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and trace elements for 
each crop; effective use of crop residues, barnyard 
manure, and green-manure crops; harvesting crops with 
the smallest possible loss; and timeliness of all fieldwork. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
the soils for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 5 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not included 
because the acreage of these crops is small. The local of- 
fices of the Soil Conservation Service and the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service can provide information about the 
management concerns and productivity of the soils for 
these crops. 
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Capability classes and subclasses 


Capability classes and subclasses show, in a general 
way, the suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. 
The soils are classed according to their limitations when 
they are used for field crops, the risk of damage when 
they are used, and the way they respond to treatment. 
The grouping does not take into account major and 
generally expensive landforming that would change slope, 
depth, or other characteristics of the soils; does not take 
into consideration possible but unlikely major reclamation 
projects; and does not apply to rice, cranberries, horticul- 
tural crops, or other crops that require special manage- 
ment. Capability classification is not a substitute for in- 
terpretations designed to show suitability and limitations 
of groups of soils for rangeland, for forest trees, or for 
engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soil are grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. These 
levels are defined in the following paragraphs. A survey 
area may not have soils of all classes. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are designated 
by Roman numerals I through VIII. The numerals in- 
dicate progressively greater limitations and narrower cho- 
ices for practical use. The classes are defined as follows: 

Class I soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class IT soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants, or that require special conservation prac- 
tices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Class V ‘soils are not likely to erode but. have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and landforms have limitations that 
nearly preclude their use for commercial crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class; 
they are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, or ¢, 
to the class numeral, for example, Ile. The letter e shows 
that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless close- 
growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that water in 
or on the soil interferes with plant growth or cultivation 
(in some soils the wetness can be partly corrected by ar- 
tificial drainage); s shows that the soil is limited mainly 
because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; and c, used in 
only some parts of the United States, shows that the 
chief limitation is climate that is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V contains only the 
subclasses indicated by w, s, or c because the soils in class 
V are subject to little or no erosion, though they have 


other limitations that restrict their use to pasture, range- 
larid, woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. 

The acreage of soils in each capability class and sub- 
class is indicated in table 6. All soils in the survey area 
are included. Some of the soils that are well suited to 
crops and pasture may be in low-intensity use, for exam- 
ple, soils in capability classes I and II. Data in this table 
ean be used to determine the farming potential of such 
soils. 

The capability unit is identified in the description of 
each soil map unit in the section “Soil maps for detailed 
planning.” Capability units are soil groups within the sub- 
classes. The soils in one capability unit are enough alike 
to be suited to the same crops and pasture plants, to 
require similar management, and to have similar produc- 
tivity. Thus, the capability unit is a convenient grouping 
for making many statements about management of soils. 
Capability units are generally designated by adding an 
Arabic numeral to the subclass symbol, for example, ITe-1 
or ITIe-2. 


Woodland management and productivity 


JOSEPH V. ZARY, forester, Soi] Conservation Service, helped prepare 
this section. 


This section contains information on the relationship 
between trees and their environment, particularly 
between treés and the soils on which they grow. It also 
includes information on the kinds, amount, and condition 
of woodland resources and the industries they support. 
The section also includes interpretations of the soils that 
can be used by owners of woodland, by foresters, by 
forest. managers, and by agricultural workers to develop 
and earry out plans for profitable tree farming. 

The total environment of the tree is a complex integra- 
tion of numerous interrelated physical and biological fac- 
tors (7). Physical factors include those of the climate, such 
as various measures of radiation, of precipitation, and of 
movement and composition of the air. They also include 
factors of the soil such as texture, structure, and depth; 
moisture capacity and drainage; nutrient content; and 
topographic position. Biological factors are the plant as- 
sociates; the larger animals that use the forest as a 
source of food and shelter; the many small animals, in- 
sects, and insectlike animals; the fungi to which the trees 
are hosts; and the myriads of micro-organisms in the soil, 
the functions of many of which are beneficial to the tree. 

Possibly the most important environmental factor in- 
fluencing tree growth and woodland species composition 
is soil. In addition to being a reservoir for moisture for a 
tree, soil provides all the essential elements required in 
growth except those derived from the _ at- 
mosphere—carbon from carbon dioxide, and oxygen (7). 
Obviously, soil also provides the medium in which a tree 
is anchored. 

The many characteristics of soil, such as chemical com- 
position, texture, structure, depth, and position, affect the 
growth of a tree to the extent to which they affect the 
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supply of moisture and nutrients. A number of studies 
have shown strong correlations between productivity of 
site, or growth of trees, and various soil characteristics, 
such as depth and position on the slope. The relationships 
are often indirect. The ability of a soil to supply water 
and nutrients to trees is strongly related to its texture, 
structure, and depth. Sands contain only a small amount 
of plant nutrients and are low in available water capacity. 
Many fine textured soils are high in plant nutrients and 
have high available water capacity. Aeration is impeded 
in clays, however, particularly under wet conditions, so 
metabolic processes requiring oxygen in the roots are in- 
hibited. The position on slope strongly influences species 
composition. Moisture-loving species such as sweetgum 
and yellow-poplar thrive on moist, well drained soils on 
the lower to middle parts of slopes, in coves, and in areas 
adjoining streams, whereas less demanding species such 
as oaks, hickories, and pines grow well on the middle 
parts of slopes and moderately well on the upper parts of 
slopes and on ridges. Silvicultural practices that help to 
prevent the destruction of organic matter and the com- 
paction of soi] are important in maintaining suitable con- 
ditions of soil moisture and aeration. 

About 239,400 acres, or 73 percent of the total land 
area of Jefferson County, is classified as commercial 
forest (9). Commercial forest land is defined as forest 
land that is producing or capable of producing crops of in- 
dustrial wood and that has not been withdrawn from 
timber use. This commercial forest is divided into classes 
of ownership as follows: 125,500 acres is owned by far- 
mers; 72,300 acres is owned by miscellaneous private 
owners; 28,500 acres is owned by the forest industry; 
7,800 acres is under National Forest ownership; and 5,300 
acres is in other public ownership (11). 

According to the 1967 Conservation Needs Inventory 
for Mississippi, 125,000 acres, or 54 percent of the com- 
mercial forest land, was considered to have “adequate 
treatment” (10). The remaining 46 percent of the commer- 
cial forest land, or 107,200 acres, is in need of further con- 
servation treatment. “Establishment and Reinforcement,” 
including practices such as tree planting, site preparation, 
natural seeding, and direct seeding, was needed on 82,000 
acres. “Timber Stand Improvement,” including practices 
such as release, salvage and sanitation cuttings, and thin- 
ning, was needed on 25,200 acres. The treatments and 
practices mentioned are especially needed on woodlands 
included in the farmer ownership and miscellaneous 
ownership categories. These woodlands total 197,800 
acres. Generally, these woodlands throughout the county 
are receiving low to medium levels of management and 
are producing far less than their growth potential. 

The commercial forest can also be subdivided into 
forest types, which are stands of trees of similar 
character, composed of the same species, and growing 
under-the same ecological and biological conditions. These 
forest types are named for the species which are present 
in the greatest abundance and frequency (6). 


On this basis, the oak-hickory forest type, composed 
mainly of upland oaks and hickories, is the most impor- 
tant. It occupies about 108,300 acres in the county. Com- 
mon associates in this forest type are maple, elm, yellow- 
poplar, and some pine and black walnut (6, 8, 9). 

The oak-pine forest type, composed mainly of upland 
oaks and mixtures of loblolly pine and shortleaf pine, is 
the second most. extensive forest type. It occupies about 
39,900 acres. Common associates include sweetgum, 
blackgum, hickory, and yellow-poplar. 

The loblolly pine-shortleaf pine forest type, composed 
of loblolly pine or shortleaf pine, singly or in combination, 
is the third most important. It occupies about 34,200 
acres. Common associates include oak, hickory, sweetgum, 
and blackgum. 

The three forest types mentioned above make up 
182,400 acres, or about 76 percent of the total acreage of 
commercial forest in the county. These forest types are so 
intermingled that it would be difficult to accurately 
delineate them either on a map or by geographic descrip- 
tion. Generally, however, the loblolly pine-shortleaf pine 
forest type occupies the ridges and upper slopes in the 
eastern half of the county, and the oak-hickory forest 
type occupies the loessial bluffs, uplands, and middle 
slopes in the western half of the county. The oak-pine 
forest type occurs in the central part of the county and is 
intermixed with the other two types. 

There are two bottom land forest types in the county. 
The oak-gum-cypress forest type, composed of tupelo, 
blackgum, sweetgum, oaks, and baldcypress, occupies 
about 34,200 acres. Common associates include eastern 
cottonwood, willow, ash, elm, hackberry, and maple. The 
elm-ash-cottonwood forest type, composed of elm, ash, 
and cottonwood, occupies approximately 22,800 acres. 
Common associates include willow, American sycamore, 
beech, and maple. These two bottom land forest types 
occur mainly on the flood plain of the Mississippi River 
and also along the bottoms of the North and South Forks 
of Coles Creek. In recent years some of these bottom 
land forests have been converted to cropland for 
economic reasons. 

Jefferson County’s commercial forest land and the tree 
crops harvested on it help to support a substantial timber 
economy in southwest Mississippi. As of 1976, there were 
three pulpwood dealers operating in the county (3). Pulp- 
wood procurement ineluded both pine and hardwood spe- 
cies. There was also one secondary wood-using industry 
of major importance operating in the city of Fayette. This 
operation includes huge storage sheds in which hardwood 
lumber is air dried. Most of the lumber is used as furni- 
ture dimension parts. Wood-using industries and pulp- 
wood yards in adjoining counties also procure and use a 
considerable volume of the wood produced in Jefferson 
County. 

Besides furnishing raw material for the wood-using in- 
dustries and affording employment for many industrial 
workers, the commercial forest land of Jefferson County 
provides food and shelter for wildlife and offers opportu- 
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nity for sport and recreation to many users annually. Ap- 
proximately 35 hunting and fishing clubs presently lease 
and use the commercial forest land. Moreover, this forest 
land provides watershed protection, helps to arrest soil 
erosion and reduce sedimentation, enhances the quality 
and value of water resources, and furnishes a limited 
amount of native forage for livestock. 

Table 7 contains information useful to woodland owners 
or forest managers planning use of soils for wood crops. 
Map unit symbols for soils suitable for wood crops are 
listed, and the woodland suitability group symbol for each 
soil is given. All soils bearing the same woodland suitabili- 
ty group symbol require the same general kinds of 
woodland management and have about the same potential 
productivity. 

The first part of the woodland suitability group sym- 
bol, a number, indicates the potential productivity of the 
soils for important trees. The number 1 indicates very 
high productivity; 2, high; 38, moderately high; 4, 
moderate; and 5, low. The second part of the symbol, a 
letter, indicates the major kind of soil limitation. The 
letter a indicates stoniness or rockiness; w, excessive 
water in or on the soil; ¢, toxic substances in the soil; d, 
restricted root depth; c, clay in the upper part of the soil; 
s, sandy texture; f, high content of coarse fragments in 
the soil profile; and 7, steep slopes. The letter o indicates 
insignificant limitations or restrictions. If a soil has more 
than one limitation, priority in placing the soil into a 
limitation class is in the following order: x, w, t, d, ¢, s, f, 
and r. 

The third element in the symbol, a numeral, indicates 
the kind of trees for which the soils in the group are best 
suited and also indicates the severity of the hazard or 
limitation. The numerals 1, 2, and 3 indicate slight, 
moderate, and severe limitations, respectively, and suita- 
bility for needleleaf trees. The numerals 4, 5, and 6 in- 
dicate slight, moderate, and severe limitations, respective- 
ly, and suitability for broadleaf trees. The numerals 7, 8, 9 
indicate slight, moderate, and severe limitations, respec- 
tively, and suitability for both needleleaf and broadleaf 
trees. 

In table 7 the soils are also rated for a number of fac- 
tors to be considered in management. Slight, moderate, 
and severe are used to indicate the degree of major soil 
limitations. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the risk of loss 
of soil in well managed woodland. The risk is slight if the 
expected soil loss is small, moderate if some measures are 
needed to control erosion during logging and road con- 
struction, and severe if intensive management or special 
equipment and methods are needed to prevent excessive 
loss of soil. 

Ratings of equipment limitation reflect the charac- 
teristics and conditions of the soil that restrict use of the 
equipment generally needed in woodland management or 
harvesting. A rating of slight indicates that use of equip- 
ment is not limited to a particular kind of equipment or 
time of year; moderate indicates a short seasonal limita- 


tion or a need for some modification in management or 
equipment; severe indicates a seasonal limitation, a need 
for special equipment or management, or a hazard in the 
use of equipment. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree that the 
soil affects expected mortality of planted tree seedlings. 
Plant competition is not considered in the ratings. 
Seedlings from good planting stock that are properly 
planted during a period of sufficient rainfall are rated. A 
rating of slight indicates that the expected mortality of 
the planted seedlings is less: than 25 percent; moderate, 25 
to 50 percent; and severe, more than 50 percent. 

Ratings of plant competition indicate the degree to 
which undesirable plants are expected to invade or grow 
if openings are made in the tree canopy. The invading 
plants compete with native plants or planted seedlings by 
impeding or preventing their growth. A rating of slight 
indicates little or no competition from other plants; 
moderate indicates that plant competition is expected to 
hinder the development of a fully stocked stand of desira- 
ble trees; severe means that plant competition is expected 
to prevent the establishment of a desirable stand unless 
the site is intensively prepared, weeded, or otherwise 
managed for the control of undesirable plants. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or. common 
trees on a soil is expressed as a site index. This index is 
the average height, in feet, that dominant and codominant 
trees of a given species attain in a specified number of 
years. Site index was calculated at age 30 for eastern cot- 
tonwood, at age 85 for American sycamore, and at age 50 
for all other species. The site index applies to fully 
stocked, even-aged, unmanaged stands. Important trees 
are those that woodland managers generally favor in in- 
termediate or improvement cuttings. They are selected on 
the basis of growth rate, quality, value, and marketability. 

Trees to plant are those that are suitable for commer- 
cial wood production and that are suited to the soils. 


Woodland understory vegetation 


Understory vegetation consists of grasses, forbs, 
shrubs, and other plants. Some types of forest, under 
proper management, can produce enough understory 
vegetation to support grazing of livestock or wildlife, or 
both. 

The quantity and quality of understory vegetation vary 
with the kind of soil, the age and kind of trees, the densi- 
ty of the canopy, and the depth and condition of the 
forest litter. The density of the forest canopy affects the 
amount of light that understory plants receive during the 
growing season. 


Engineering 


PETER FORSYTHE, State engineer, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


This section provides information about the use of soils 
for building sites, sanitary facilities, construction material, 
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and water management. Among those who can benefit 
from this information are engineers, landowners, commu- 
nity planners, town and city managers, land developers, 
builders, contractors, and farmers and ranchers. 

The ratings in the engineering tables are based on test 
data and estimated data in the “Soil properties” section. 
The ratings were determined jointly by soil scientists and 
engineers of the Soil Conservation Service using known 
relationships between the soil properties and the behavior 
of soils in various engineering uses. 

Among the soil properties and site conditions identified 
by a soil survey and used in determining the ratings in 
this section were grain-size distribution, liquid limit, 
plasticity index, soil reaetion, depth to bedrock, hardness 
of bedrock that is within 5 or 6 feet of the surface, soil 
wetness, depth to a seasonal high water table, slope, 
likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure or aggrega- 
tion, in-place soil density, and geologic origin of the soil 
material. Where pertinent, data about kinds of clay 
minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt fractions, and 
the kind of absorbed cations were also considered. 

On the basis of information assembled about soil pro- 
perties, ranges of values can be estimated for erodibility, 
permeability, corrosivity, shrink-swell potential, available 
water capacity, shear strength, compressibility, slope sta- 
bility, and other factors of expected soil behavior in en- 
gineering uses. As appropriate, these values can be ap- 
plied to each major horizon of each soil or to the entire 
profile. 

These factors of soil behavior affect construction and 
maintenance of roads, airport runways, pipelines, founda- 
tions for small buildings, ponds and small dams, irrigation 
projects, drainage systems, sewage and refuse disposal 
systems, and other engineering works. The ranges of 
values can be used to (1) select potential residential, com- 
mercial, industrial, and recreational uses; (2) make 
preliminary estimates pertinent to construction in a par- 
ticular area; (3) evaluate alternative routes for roads, 
streets, highways, pipelines, and underground cables; (4) 
evaluate alternative sites for location of sanitary landfills, 
onsite sewage disposal systems, and other waste disposal 
facilities; (5) plan detailed onsite investigations of soils 
and geology; (6) find sources of gravel, sand, clay, and 
topsoil; (7) plan farm drainage systems, irrigation 
systems, ponds, terraces, and other structures for soil and 
water conservation; (8) relate performance of structures 
already built to the properties of the kinds of soil on 
which they are built so that performance of similar struc- 
tures on the same or a similar soil in other locations can 
be predicted; and (9) predict the trafficability of soils for 
cross-country movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

Data presented in this section are useful for land-use 
planning and for choosing alternative practices or 
general designs that will overcome unfavorable soil pro- 
perties and minimize soil-related failures. Limitations to 
the use of these data, however, should be well understood. 
First, the data are generally not presented for soil 


material below a depth of 5 or 6 feet. Also, because of the 
scale of the detailed map in this soil survey, small areas 
of soils that differ from the dominant soil may be in- 
cluded in mapping. Thus, these data do not eliminate the 
need for onsite investigations, testing, and analysis by 
personnel having expertise in the specific use contem- 
plated. 

The information is presented mainly in tables. Table 8 
shows, for each kind of soil, the degree and kind of limita- 
tions for building site development; table 9, for sanitary 
facilities; and table 11, for water management. Table 10 
shows the suitability of each kind of soil as a source of 
construction materials. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil map, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this sur- 
vey, can be used to make additional interpretations and to 
construct interpretive maps for specifie uses of land. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a spe- 
cial meaning in soil science. Many of these terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Building site development 


The degree and kind of soil limitations that affect shal- 
low excavations, dwellings with and without basements, 
small commercial buildings, and local roads and streets 
are indicated in table 8. A slight limitation indicates that 
soil properties generally are favorable for the specified 
use; any limitation is minor and easily overcome. A 
moderate limitation indicates that soil properties and site 
features are unfavorable for the specified use, but the 
limitations can be overcome or minimized by special 
planning and design. A severe limitation indicates that one 
or more soil properties or site features are so unfavorable 
or difficult to overcome that a major increase in construc- 
tion effort, special design, or intensive maintenance is 
required. For some soils rated severe, such costly mea- 
sures may not be feasible. 

Shallow excavations are made for pipelines, sewerlines, 
communications and power transmission lines, basements, 
open ditches, and cemeteries. Such digging or trenching is 
influenced by soil wetness caused by a seasonal high 
water table; the texture and consistence of soils; the ten- 
dency of soils to cave in or slough; and the presence of 
very firm, densé soil layers, bedrock, or large stones. In 
addition, excavations are affected by slope of the soil and 
the probability of flooding. Ratings do not apply to soil 
horizons below a depth of 6 feet unless otherwise noted. 

In the soil series descriptions, the consistence of each 
soil horizon is given, and the presence of very firm or ex- 
tremely firm horizons, usually difficult to excavate, is in- 
dicated. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings referred to 
in table 8 are built on undisturbed soil and have founda- 
tion loads of a dwelling no more than three stories high. 
Separate ratings are made for small commercial buildings 
without basements and for dwellings with and without 
basements. For such structures, soils should be suffi- 
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ciently stable that cracking or subsidence of the structure 
from settling or shear failure of the foundation does not 
occur. These ratings were determined from estimates of 
the shear strength, compressibility, and  shrink-swell 
potential of the soil. Soil texture, plasticity and in-place 
density, potential frost action, soil wetness, and depth to a 
seasonal high water table were also considered. Soil wet- 
ness and depth to a seasonal high water table indicate 
potential difficulty in providing adequate drainage for 
basements, lawns, and gardens. Slope is also an important 
consideration in the choice of sites for these structures 
and was considered in determining the ratings. Suscepti- 
bility to flooding is a serious hazard. 

Local roads and streets referred to in table 8 have an 
all-weather surface that can carry light to medium traffic 
all year. They consist of a subgrade of the underlying soil 
material; a base of gravel, crushed rock fragments, or soil 
material stabilized with lime or cement; and a flexible or 
rigid surface, commonly asphalt or concrete. The roads 
are graded with soil material at hand, and most cuts and 
fills are less than 6 feet deep. 

The load supporting capacity and the stability of the 
soil as well as the quantity and workability of fill material 
available are important in design and construction of 
roads and streets. The classifications of the soil and the 
soil texture, density, shrink-swell potential, and potential 
frost action are indicators of the traffic supporting capaci- 
ty used in making the ratings. Soil wetness, flooding, 
slope, depth to hard rock or very compact layers, and con- 
tent of large stones affect stability and ease of excava- 
tion. 


Sanitary facilities 


Favorable soil properties and site features are needed 
for proper functioning of septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The nature of the 
soil is important in selecting sites for these facilities and 
in identifying limiting soil properties and site features to 
be considered in design and installation. Also, those soil 
properties that affect ease of excavation or installation of 
these facilities will be of interest to contractors and local 
officials. Table 9 shows the degree and kind of limitations 
of each soil for such uses and for use of the soil as daily 
cover for landfills. It is important to observe local or- 
dinances and regulations. 

If the degree of soil limitation is expressed as slight, 
soils are generally favorable for the specified use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; if moderate, 
soil properties or site features are unfavorable for the 
specified use, but limitations can be overcome by special 
planning and design; and if severe, soil properties or site 
features are so unfavorable or difficult to overcome that 
major soil reclamation, special designs, or intensive main- 
tenance is required. Soil suitability is rated by the terms 
good, fair, or poor, which, respectively, mean about the 
same as the terms slight, moderate, and severe. 


Septic tank absorption fields are subsurface systems of 
tile or perforated pipe that distribute effluent from a sep- 
tie tank into the natural soil. Only the soil horizons 
between depths of 18 and 72 inches are evaluated for this 
use. The soil properties and site features considered are 
those that affect the absorption of the effluent and those 
that affect the construction of the system. 

Properties and features that affect absorption of the 
effluent are permeability, depth to seasonal high water 
table, depth to bedrock, and susceptibility to flooding. Ex- 
cessive slope can cause lateral seepage and surfacing of 
the effluent. Also, soil erosion and soil slippage are 
hazards if absorption fields are installed on sloping soils. 

In some soils, loose sand and gravel are less than 4 feet 
below the tile lines. In these soils the absorption field 
does not adequately filter the effluent, and ground water 
in the area may be contaminated. 

On many of the soils that have moderate or severe 
limitations for use as septic tank absorption fields, a 
system to lower the seasonal water table can be installed 
or the size of the absorption field can be increased so that 
performance is satisfactory. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to hold 
sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid and 
liquid wastes. Lagoons have a nearly level floor and cut 
slopes or embankments of compacted soil material. Aero- 
bie lagoons generally are designed to hold sewage within 
a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly impervious soil material for 
the lagoon floor and sides is required to minimize seepage 
and contamination of ground water. Unless the soil has 
very slow permeability, contamination of ground water is 
a hazard where the seasonal high water table is above the 
level of the lagoon floor. In soils where the water table is 
seasonally high, seepage of ground water into the lagoon 
can seriously reduce the lagoon’s capacity for liquid 
waste. Slope and susceptibility to flooding also affect the 
suitability of sites for sewage lagoons or the cost of con- 
struction. Shear strength and permeability of compacted 
soil material affect the performance of embankments. 

Sanitary landfill is a method of disposing of solid 
waste by placing refuse in successive layers either in ex- 
cavated trenches or on the surface of the soil. The waste 
is spread, compacted, and covered daily with a thin layer 
of soil material. Landfill areas are subject to heavy 
vehicular traffic. Risk of polluting ground water and traf- 
ficability affect the suitability of a soil for this use. The 
best soils have a loamy or silty texture, have moderate to 
slow permeability, are deep to a seasonal water table, and 
are not subject to flooding. Clayey soils are likely to be 
sticky and difficult to spread. Sandy or gravelly soils 
generally have rapid permeability, which might allow nox- 
ious liquids to contaminate ground water. Soil wetness 
can be a limitation, because operating heavy equipment 
on a wet soil is difficult. Seepage into the refuse increases 
the risk of pollution of ground water. 

Ease of excavation affects the suitability of a soil for 
the trench type of landfill. A suitable soil is deep to 
bedrock and free of large stones and boulders. If the 
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seasonal water table is high, water will seep into 
trenches. 

Unless otherwise stated, the limitations in table 9 apply 
only to the soil material within a depth of about 6 feet. If 
the trench is deeper, a limitation of slight or moderate 
may not be valid. Site investigation is needed before a 
site is selected. 

Daily cover for landfill should be soil that is easy to 
excavate and spread over the compacted fill in wet and 
dry periods. Soils that are loamy or silty and free of 
stones or boulders are better than other soils. Clayey 
soils may be sticky and difficult to spread; sandy soils 
may be subject to soil blowing. 

The soils selected for final cover of landfills should be 
suitable for growing plants. Of all the horizons, the A 
horizon in most soils has the best workability, more or- 
ganic matter, and the best potential for growing plants. 
Thus, for either the area- or trench-type landfill, stockpil- 
ing material from the A horizon for use as the surface 
layer of the final cover is desirable. 

Where it is necessary to bring in soil material for daily 
or final cover, thickness of suitable soil material available 
and depth to a seasonal high water table in soils sur- 
rounding the sites should be evaluated. Other factors to 
be evaluated are those that affect reclamation of the bor- 
row areas. These factors include slope, erodibility, and 
potential for plant growth. 


Construction materials 


The suitability of each soil as a source of roadfill, sand, 
gravel, and topsoil is indicated in table 10 by ratings of 
good, fair, or poor. The texture, thickness, and organic- 
matter content of each soil horizon are important factors 
in rating soils for use as construction materials. Each soil 
is evaluated to the depth observed, generally about 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soil material used in embankments for 
roads. Soils are evaluated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, which generally are less than 6 feet high 
and less exacting in design than high embankments. The 
ratings reflect the ease of excavating and working the 
material and the expected performance of the material 
where it has been compacted and adequately drained. The 
performance of soil after it is stabilized with lime or ce- 
ment is not considered in the ratings, but information 
about some of the soil properties that influence such per- 
formance is given in the descriptions of the soil series. 

The ratings apply to the soil. material between the A 
horizon and a depth of 5 to 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
horizons will be mixed during excavation and spreading. 
Many soils have horizons of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The estimated engineering properties in 
table 14 provide specific information about the nature of 
each horizon. This information can help determine the 
suitability of each horizon for roadfill. 

Soils rated good are coarse grained. They have low 
shrink-swell potential, low potential frost action, and few 
cobbles and stones. They are at least moderately well 


drained and have slopes of 15 percent or less. Soils rated 
fair have a plasticity index of less than 15 and have other 
limiting features, such as moderate shrink-swell potential, 
moderately steep slopes, or wetness. If the thickness of 
suitable material is less than 3 feet, the entire soil is 
rated poor. 

Sand and gravel are used in great quantities in many 
kinds of construction. The ratings in table 10 provide 
guidance as to where to look for probable sources and are 
based on the probability that soils in a given area contain 
sizable quantities of sand or gravel. A soil rated good or 
Jair has a layer of suitable material at least 3 feet thick, 
the top of which is within a depth of 6 feet. Coarse frag- 
ments of soft bedrock material, such as shale and silt- 
stone, are not considered to be sand and gravel. Fine- 
grained soils are not suitable sources of sand and gravel. 

The ratings do not take into account depth to the water 
table or other factors that affect excavation of the 
material. Descriptions of grain size, kinds of minerals, 
reaction, and stratification are given in the soil series 
descriptions and in table 14. 

Topsoil is used in areas where vegetation is to be 
established and maintained. Suitability is affected mainly 
by the ease of working and spreading the soil material in 
preparing a seedbed and by the ability of the soil material 
to support plantlife. Also considered is the damage that 
can result at the area from which the topsoil is taken. 

The ease of excavation is influenced by the thickness of 
suitable material, wetness, slope, and amount of stones. 
The ability of the soil to support plantlife is determined 
by texture, structure, and the amount of soluble salts or 
toxic substances. Organic matter in the Al or Ap horizon 
greatly increases the absorption and retention of moisture 
and nutrients. Therefore, the soil material from these 
horizons should be carefully preserved for later use. 

Soils rated good have at least 16 inches of friable loamy 
material at their surface. They are free of stones and cob- 
bles, are low in content of gravel, and have gentle slopes. 
They are low in soluble salts that can limit or prevent 
plant growth. They are naturally fertile or respond well 
to fertilizer. They are not so wet that excavation is dif- 
ficult during most of the year. 

Soils rated fair are loose sandy soils or firm loamy or 
clayey soils in which the suitable material is only 8 to 16 
inches thick or soils that have appreciable amounts of 
gravel, stones, or soluble salt. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy soils and very firm 
clayey soils; soils with suitable layers less than 8 inches 
thick; soils having large amounts of gravel, stones, or 
soluble salt; steep soils; and poorly drained soils. 

Although a rating of good is not based entirely on high 
content of organic matter, a surface horizon is generally 
preferred for topsoil because of its organic-matter con- 
tent. This horizon is designated as Al or Ap in the soil se- 
ries descriptions. The absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth are greatly in- 
creased by organic matter. 
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Water management 


Many soil properties and site features that affect water 
management practices have been identified in this soil 
survey. In table 11 the degree of soil limitation and soil 
and site features that affect use are indicated for each 
kind of soil. This information is significant in planning, in- 
stalling, and maintaining water control structures. 

Soil and site limitations are expressed as slight, 
moderate, and severe. Slight means that the soil proper- 
ties and site features are generally favorable for the 
specified use and that any limitation is minor and easily 
overcome. Moderate means that some soil properties or 
site features are unfavorable for the specified use but can 
be overcome or modified by special planning and design. 
Severe means that the soil properties and site features 
are so unfavorable and so difficult to correct or overcome 
that major soil reclamation, special design, or intensive 
maintenance is required. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or em- 
bankment. Soils best suited to this use have a low 
seepage potential, which is determined by permeability 
and the depth to fractured or permeable bedrock or other 
permeable material. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees require soil material 
that is resistant to seepage, erosion, and piping and has 
favorable stability, shrink-swell potential, shear strength, 
and compaction characteristics. Organic matter in a soil 
downgrades the suitability of a soil for use in embank- 
ments, dikes, and levees. 

Drainage of soil is affected by such soil properties as 
permeability; texture; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other 
layers that affect the rate of water movement; depth to 
the water table; slope; stability of ditchbanks; suscepti- 
bility to flooding; alkalinity; and availability of outlets for 
drainage. 

Trrigation is affected by such features as slope, suscep- 
tibility to flooding, hazards of water erosion and soil 
blowing, texture, presence of salts and alkali, depth of 
root zone, rate of water intake at the surface, permeabili- 
ty of the soil below the surface layer, available water 
capacity, need for drainage, and depth to the water table. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a com- 
bination of channels and ridges constructed across a slope 
to intercept runoff. They allow water to soak into the soil 
or flow slowly to an outlet. Features that affect suitabili- 
ty of a soil for terraces are uniformity and steepness of 
slope; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other unfavorable 
material; large stones; permeability; ease of establishing 
vegetation; and resistance to water erosion, soil blowing, 
soil slipping, and piping. 

Grassed waterways are constructed to channel runoff to 
outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Features that affect the 


use of soils for waterways are slope, permeability, erodi- 
bility, wetness, and suitability for permanent vegetation. 


Recreation 


The soils of the survey area are rated in table 12 ac- 
cording to limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation uses. The ratings are based on such restrictive 
soil features as flooding, wetness, slope, and texture of 
the surface layer. Not considered in these ratings, but im- 
portant in evaluating a site, are location and accessibility 
of the area, size and shape of the area and its scenic 
quality, the ability of the soil to support vegetation, ac- 
cess to water, potential water impoundment sites availa- 
ble, and either access to public sewerlines or capacity of 
the soil to absorb septic tank effluent. Soils subject to 
flooding are limited, in varying degree, for recreation use 
by the duration and intensity of flooding and the season 
when flooding occurs. Onsite assessment of height, dura- 
tion, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential in 
planning recreation facilities. 

The degree of the limitation of the soils is expressed as 
slight, moderate, or severe. Slight means that the soil pro- 
perties are generally favorable and that the limitations 
are minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that the 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenarice. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be off- 
set only by costly soil reclamation, special design, inten- 
sive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination of 
these measures. 

The information in table 12 can be supplemented by in- 
formation in other parts of this survey. Especially helpful 
are interpretations for septic tank absorption fields, given 
in table 9, and interpretations for dwellings without base- 
ments and for local roads and streets, given in table 8. 

Camp areas require such site preparation as shaping 
and leveling for tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary facili- 
ties and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to heavy 
foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best soils for 
this use have mild slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface absorbs 
rainfall readily but remains firm and is not dusty when 
dry. Strong slopes can greatly increase the cost of con- 
structing camping sites. 

Pienic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for use as picnic areas are firm when 
wet, are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes that will 
increase the cost of shaping sites or of building access 
roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is firm after rains and is not dusty when dry. If 
shaping is required to obtain a uniform grade, the depth 
of the soil over bedrock or hardpan should be enough to 
allow necessary grading. 
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Paths and trails for walking, horseback riding, 
bicycling, and other uses should require little or no 
cutting and filling. The best soils for this use are those 
that are not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when 
dry, and are not subject to flooding more than once dur- 
ing the annual period of use. They should have moderate 
slopes. 


Wildlife habitat 


EpwarD G. SULLIVAN, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


Of all the factors that affect wildlife populations, the 
way man uses the land is the most important. Regardless 
of how well suited a soil may be for producing wildlife 
habitat, if the present land use eliminates the plant as- 
sociations which that soil is capable of producing for wil- 
dlife habitat, the animals will not be there. For this 
reason, the kinds and numbers of wild animals in Jeffer- 
son County have varied over the years since the area was 
settled. 

Before Jefferson County was settled, the area was 
predominantly forest; upland hardwoods and mixed pine- 
hardwood stands were dominant in the hills, and’ bottom 
land hardwood forests were dominant on the flood plains 
along the streams. Animals, including squirrels, deer, tur- 
keys, bobcats, wolves, eagles, and many kinds of birds, in- 
cluding the now-extinet passenger pigeon, were abundant. 
Streams probably were clear except after heavy rains and 
supported a wide variety of adapted fish. 

As this area was settled, logging and land clearing 
pushed the woodland animals farther back into remote 
areas. In their place came animals adapted to openland. 
Clearing fields, logging, burning, and other soil 
disturbances created vegetative patterns which met the 
needs of bobwhite quail, rabbits, doves, many types of 
ground- and brush-inhabiting songbirds, rodents, and 
reptiles. Land clearing, particularly in the steeper areas, 
resulted in erosion, which filled many of the streams with 
silt and sand and affected the kinds and numbers of fish 
they were able to support. 

These conditions were responsible for some of the 
highest populations of bobwhite quail and_cottontail 
anywhere in the country. As this trend continued, num- 
bers of forest animals further declined. Wolves, panthers, 
deer, and turkeys disappeared. But agricultural and in- 
dustrial demands and methods continued to change. After 
World War II, reforestation and wildlife management ef- 
forts began. With restocking and management, deer and 
turkeys have been restored to the county. More intensive 
farming methods have caused some decline in numbers of 
farm animals and openland wild animals. Kinds and num- 
bers of wild animals will continue to change as man’s 
methods and demands on the land change. 

Soils directly affect the kind and amount of vegetation 
that is available to wildlife as food and cover, and they af- 
fect the construction of water impoundments. The kind 
and abundance of wildlife that populate an area depend 


largely on the amount and distribution of food, cover, and 
water (fig. 6). If any one of these elements is missing, is 
inadequate, or is inaccessible, wildlife either are scarce or 
do not inhabit the area. 

If the soils have the potential, wildlife habitat can be 
created or improved by planting appropriate vegetation, 
by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by helping the 
natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 13, the soils in the survey area are rated ac- 
cording to their potential to support the main kinds of 
wildlife habitat in the area. This information can be used 
in planning for parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, 
and other developments for wildlife; selecting areas that 
are suitable for wildlife; selecting soils that are suitable 
for creating, improving, or maintaining specific elements 
of wildlife habitat; and determining the intensity of 
management needed for each element of the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good means that the element of 
wildlife habitat or the kind of habitat is easily created, 
improved, or maintained. Few or no limitations affect 
management, and satisfactory results can be expected if 
the soil is used for the designated purpose. A rating of 
fair means that the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
habitat can be created, improved, or maintained in most 
places. Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor means that limita- 
tions are severe for the designated element or kind of 
wildlife habitat. Habitat ean be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor means that 
restrictions for the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
wildlife are very severe, and that unsatisfactory results 
can be expected. Wildlife habitat is impractical or even 
impossible to create, improve, or maintain on soils having 
such a rating. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are seed-producing annuals used 
by wildlife. The major soil properties that affect the 
growth of grain and seed crops are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capaci- 
ty, wetness, slope, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. 
Soil temperature and soil moisture are also considera- 
tions. Examples of grain and seed crops are corn, wheat, 
and oats. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes that are planted for wildlife food 
and cover. Major soil properties that affect the growth of 
grasses and legumes are depth of the root zone, texture 
of the surface layer, available water capacity, wetness, 
surface stoniness, flood hazard, and slope. Soil tempera- 
ture and soil moisture are also considerations. Examples 
of grasses and legumes are fescue, lovegrass, and clover. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds, that pro- 
vide food and cover for wildlife. Major soil properties that 
affect the growth of these plants are depth of the root 
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zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capaci- 
ty, wetness, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil tem- 
perature and soi] moisture are also considerations. Exam- 
ples of wild herbaceous plants are bluestem, goldenrod, 
and beggarweed. 

Hardwood trees and the associated woody understory 
provide cover for wildlife and produce nuts or other fruit, 
buds, catkins, twigs, bark, or foliage that wildlife eat. 
Major soil properties that affect growth of hardwood 
trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, available 
water capacity, and wetness. Examples of native plants 
are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, apple, hawthorn, dog- 
wood, hickory, blackberry, and blueberry. Examples of 
fruit-producing shrubs that are commercially available 
and suitable for planting on soils rated good are autumn- 
olive and crabapple. 

Coniferous plants are cone-bearing trees, shrubs, or 
ground cover plants that furnish habitat or supply food in 
the form of browse, seeds, or fruitlike cones. Soil proper- 
ties that have a major effect on the growth of coniferous 
plants are depth of. the root zone, available water capaci- 
ty, and wetness. Examples of coniferous plants are pine 
and cedar. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild her- 
baceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites, exclusive 
of submerged or floating aquatics. They produce food or 
cover for wildlife that use wetland as habitat. Major soil 
properties affecting wetland plants are’ texture of the 
surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, slope, and sur- 
face stoniness. Examples of wetland plants are smart- 
weed, wild millet, and rushes, sedges, and reeds. 

Shallow water areas are bodies of water that have an 
average depth of less than 5 feet and that are useful to 
wildlife. They can be naturally wet areas, or they can be 
created by dams or levees or by water-control structures 
in marshes or streams. Major soil properties affecting 
shallow water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, sur- 
face stoniness, slope, and permeability. The availability of 
a dependable water supply is important if water areas are 
to be developed. Examples of shallow water areas are 
marshes, waterfowl feeding areas, and ponds. 

The kinds of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Openland habitat consists of cropland, pasture, 
meadows, and areas that are overgrown with grasses, 
herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce grain and 
seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. The kinds of wildlife attracted to these areas in- 
clude bobwhite quail, meadowlark, field sparrow, cotton- 
tail and red fox. 

Woodland habitat consists of areas of hardwoods or 
conifers, or a mixture of both, and associated grasses, 
legumes, and wild herbaceous plants, Wildlife attracted to 
these areas include wild turkey, woodcock, thrushes, 
woodpeckers, squirrels, gray fox, raccoon, and deer, 

Wetland habitat consists of open, marshy or swampy, 
shallow water areas where water-tolerant plants grow. 
Some of the wildlife attracted to such areas are ducks, 
geese, herons, shore birds, muskrat, mink, and beaver. 


Soil properties 


Extensive data about soil properties are summarized on 
the following pages. The two main sources of these data 
are the many thousands of soil borings made during the 
course of the survey and the laboratory analyses of 
selected soil samples from typical profiles. 

In making soil borings during field mapping, soil 
scientists can identify several important soil properties. 
They note the seasonal soil moisture condition or the 
presence of free water and its depth. For each horizon in 
the profile, they note the thickness and color of the soil 
material; the texture, or amount of clay, silt, sand, and 
gravel or other coarse fragments; the structure, or the 


‘natural pattern of cracks and pores in the undisturbed 


soil; and the consistence of the soil material in place 
under the existing soil moisture conditions. They record 
the depth of plant roots, determine the pH or reaction of 
the soil, and identify any free carbonates. 

Samples of soil material are analyzed in the laboratory 
to verify the field estimates of soil properties and to 
determine all major properties of key soils, especially pro- 
perties that cannot be estimated accurately by field ob- 
servation. Laboratory analyses are not conducted for all 
soil series in the survey area, but laboratory data for 
many soil series not tested are available from nearby sur- 
vey areas. 

The available field and laboratory data are summarized 
in tables. The tables give the estimated range of en- 
gineering properties, the engineering classifications, and 
the physical and chemical properties of each major 
horizon of each soil in the survey area. They also present 
data about pertinent soil and water features and data ob- 
tained from physical and chemical laboratory analyses of 
soils. 


Engineering properties 


Table 14 gives estimates of engineering properties and 
classifications for the major horizons of each soil in the 
survey area. 

Most soils have, within the upper 5 or 6 feet, horizons 
of contrasting properties. Table 14 gives information for 
each of these contrasting horizons in a typical profile. 
Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each horizon 
is indicated. More information about the range in depth 
and about other properties in each horizon is given for 
each soil series in the section “Soil series and morpholo- 
gy.” 

Texture is described in table 14 in the standard terms 
used by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms 
are defined according to percentages of sand, silt, and 
clay in soil material that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil material that is 7 to 
27 percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 per- 
cent sand. If a soil contains gravel or other particles 
coarser than sand, an appropriate modifier is added, for 
example, “gravelly loam.” Other texture terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 
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The two systems commonly used in classifying soils for 
engineering use are the Unified Soil Classification System 
(Unified) (2) and the system adopted by the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Offi- 
cials (AASHTO) (2). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to proper- 
ties that affect their use as construction material. Soils 
are classified according to grain-size distribution of the 
fraction less than 3 inches in diameter, plasticity index, 
liquid limit, and organic-matter content. Soils are grouped 
into 15 classes—eight classes of coarse-grained soils, 
identified as GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; six 
classes of fine-grained soils, identified as ML, CL, ‘OL, 
MH, CH, and OH; and one class of highly organic soils, 
identified as Pt. Soils on the borderline between two 
classes have a dual classification symbol, for example, CL- 
ML. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to those 
properties that affect their use in highway construction 
and maintenance. In this system a mineral soil is clas- 
sified in one of seven basic groups ranging from A-1 
through A-7 on the basis of grain-size distribution, liquid 
limit, and plasticity index. Soils in group A-1 are coarse 
grained and low in content of fines. At the other extreme, 
in group A-7, are fine-grained soils. Highly organic soils 
are classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspec- 
tion. 

When laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and 
A-7 groups are further classified as follows: A-1-a, A-1-b, 
A-2-4, A-2-5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, and A-7-6. As an addi- 
tional refinement, the desirability of soils as subgrade 
material can be indicated by a group index number. These 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20 or higher for the poorest. The estimated classification, 
without group index numbers, is given in table 14. 

Percentage of the soil material less than 3 inches in 
diameter that passes each of four sieves (U.S. standard) 
is estimated for each major horizon. The estimates are 
based on tests of soils that were sampled in the survey 
area and in nearby areas and on field estimates from 
many borings made during the survey. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect of 
water on the strength and consistence of soil. These in- 
dexes are used in both the Unified and AASHTO soil 
classification systems. They are also used as indicators in 
making general predictions of soil behavior. Range in 
liquid limit and plasticity index are estimated on the basis 
of test data from the survey area or from nearby areas 
and on observations of the many soil borings made during 
the survey. 

In some surveys, the estimates are rounded to the 
nearest 5 percent. Thus, if the ranges of gradation and 
Atterburg limits extend a marginal amount across clas- 
sification boundaries (1 or 2 percent), the classification in 
the marginal zone is omitted. 


Physical and chemical properties 


Table 15 shows estimated values for several soil charac- 
teristics and features that affect behavior of soils in en- 
gineering uses. These estimates are given for each major 
horizon, at. the depths indicated, in the typical pedon of 
each soil. The estimates are based on field observations 
and on test data for these and similar soils. 

Permeability is estimated on the basis of known rela- 
tionships among the soil characteristics observed in the 
field—particularly soil structure, porosity, and gradation 
or texture—that influence the downward movement of 
water in the soil. The estimates are for vertical water 
movement when the soil is saturated. Not considered in 
the estimates is lateral seepage or such transient soil fea- 
tures as plowpans and surface crusts. Permeability of the 
soil is an important factor to be considered in planning 
and designing drainage systems, in evaluating the poten- 
tial of soils for septic tank systems and other waste 
disposal systems, and in many other aspects of land use 
and management, 

Available water capacity is rated on the basis of soil 
characteristics that influence the ability of the soil to hold 
water and make it available to plants. Important charac- 
teristics are content of organic matter, soil texture, and 
soil structure. Shallow-rooted plants are not likely to use 
the available water from the deeper soil horizons. Availa- 
ble water capacity is an important factor in the choice of 
plants or crops to be grown and in the design of irrigation 
systems. 

Soil reaction is expressed as a range in pH values. The 
range in pH of each major horizon is based on many field 
checks. For many soils, the values have been verified by 
laboratory analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting 
the crops, ornamental plants, or other plants to be grown; 
in evaluating soil amendments for fertility and stabiliza- 
tion; and in evaluating the corrosivity of soils. 

Shrink-swell potential depends mainly on the amount 
and kind of clay in the soil. Laboratory measurements of 
the swelling of undisturbed clods were made for many 
soils. For others the swelling was estimated on the basis 
of the kind and amount of clay in the soil and on mea- 
surements of similar soils. The size of the load and the 
magnitude of the change in soil moisture content also in- 
fluence the swelling of soils. Shrinking and swelling of 
some soils can cause damage to building foundations, 
basement walls, roads, and other structures unless special 
designs are used. A high shrink-swell potential indicates 
that special design and added expense may be required if 
the planned use of the soil will not tolerate large volume 
changes. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
chemical action that dissolves or weakens uncoated steel 
or concrete. The rate of corrosion of uncoated steel is re- 
lated to soil moisture, particle-size distribution, total acidi- 
ty, and electrical conductivity of the soil material. The 
rate of corrosion of concrete is based mainly on the 
sulfate content, texture, and acidity of the soil. Protective 
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measures for steel or more resistant concrete help to 
avoid or minimize damage resulting from the corrosion. 
Uncoated steel intersecting soil boundaries or soil 
horizons is more susceptible to corrosion than an installa- 
tion that is entirely within one kind of soil or within one 
soil horizon. 

Erosion factors are used to predict the erodibility of a 
soil and its tolerance to erosion in relation to specific 
kinds of land use and treatment. The soil ercdibility fac- 
tor (K) is a measure of the susceptibility of the soil to 
erosion by water. Soils having the highest K values are 
the most erodible. K values range from 0.10 to 0.64. To 
estimate annual soil loss per acre, the K value of a soil is 
modified by factors representing plant cover, grade and 
length of slope, management practices, and climate. The 
soil-loss tolerance factor (T) is the maximum rate of soil 
erosion, whether from rainfall or soil blowing, that can 
occur without reducing crop production or environmental 
quality. The rate is expressed in tons of soil loss per acre 
per year. 


Soil and water features 


_ Table 16 contains information helpful in planning land 
uses and engineering projects that are likely to be af- 
fected by soil and water features. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils not protected by vegetation are 
placed in one of four groups on the basis of the intake of 
water after the soils have been wetted and have received 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low ru- 
noff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly 
of deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravels. These soils have a high rate of water transmis- 
sion. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water trans- 
mission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils that have a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils that have moderately fine texture or fine texture. 
These soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clay soils that have a high shrink-swell poten- 
tial, soils that have a permanent high water table, soils 
that have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
and soils that are shallow over nearly impervious materi- 
al. These soils have a very slow rate of water transmis- 
sion. 

Flooding is the temporary covering of soil with water 
from overflowing streams, with runoff from adjacent 


slopes, and by tides. Water standing for short periods 
after rains or after snowmelts is not considered flooding, 
nor is water in swamps and marshes. Flooding is rated in 
general terms that describe the frequency and duration of 
flooding and the time of year when flooding is most like- 
ly. The ratings are based on evidence in the soil profile of 
the effects of flooding, namely thin strata of gravel, sand, 
silt, or, in places, clay deposited by floodwater; irregular 
decrease in organic-matter content with increasing depth; 
and absence of distinctive soil horizons that form in soils 
of the area that are not subject to flooding. The ratings 
are also based on local information about floodwater 
levels in the area and the extent of flooding; and on infor- 
mation that relates the position of each soil on the land- 
scape to historic floods. 

The generalized description of flood hazards is of value 
in land-use planning and provides a valid basis for land- 
use restrictions. The soil data are less specific, however, 
than those provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table is the highest level of a saturated 
zone more than 6 inches thick for a continuous period of 
more than 2 weeks during most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. Esti- 
mates are based mainly on the relationship between gray- 
ish colors or mottles in the soil and the depth to free 
water observed in many borings made during the course 
of the soil survey. Indicated in table 16 are the depth to 
the seasonal high water table; the kind of water table, 
that is, perched, artesian, or apparent; and the months of 
the year that the water table commonly is high. Only 
saturated zones above a depth of 5 or 6 feet are indicated. 

Information about the seasonal high water table helps 
in assessing the need for specially designed foundations, 
the need for specific kinds of drainage systems, and the 
need for footing drains to insure dry basements. Such in- 
formation is also needed to decide whether or not con- 
struction of basements is feasible and to determine how 
septic tank absorption fields and other underground in- 
stallations will function. Also, a seasonal high water table 
affects ease of excavation. 


Chemical analyses 


Dr. V.E. NasH and Dr, D.E. PETTRY, agronomists, Mississippi 
Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Station, helped prepare this sec- 
tion. 


The soil analyses reported in table 17 were made in the 
soil genesis and morphology laboratory of the Mississippi 
Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Station. The 
procedures used were essentially like those given in the 
Soil Survey Investigations Report No. 1 (SSIR). 

Soil samples were collected from open pits by the soil 
scientist. Preparation of the samples for analyses at the 
laboratory consisted ‘of airdrying, grinding, and screening 
through a No. 10 sieve. The reaction was determined by 
the water dilution method using the glass electrode with 
the Coleman meter. 
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The exchangeable cations (calcium, magnesium, potassi- 
um, and sodium) were extracted by ammonium acetate 
(Method 5A1 in SSIR). Calcium and magnesium in the ex- 
tract were determined with a Perkin-Elmer atomic ab- 
sorption apparatus using strontium chloride to suppress 
interference of aluminun, silicon, and potassium. Potassi- 
um and sodium were analyzed by flamephotometry using 
a Beckman flame spectrophotometer. Extractable acidity 
(hydrogen 0 aluminum) was extracted with barium 
chloride-triethanolamine buffered to pH 8.2. 

Base saturation was calculated by dividing the sum of 
the bases (calcium, magnesium, sodium, and potassium) by 
the sum of the cations and multiplying by 100. The sum of 
the cations includes the bases and extractable acidity. 

The cation exchange capacity (sum of cations) not only 
is a measure of the ability of a soil to hold nutrient ca- 
tions in an available form, but also gives clues as to the 
type of clay present. For example, montmorillonite has a 
cation exchange capacity of 80 to 120 milliequivalents per 
100 grams and is the only high cation exchange capacity 
clay mineral present in several of the soils. Montmoril- 
lonite has high shrink-swell potential. If one assumes that 
most of the cation exchange capacity is in the clay frac- 
tion, it is apparent that the cation exchange capacity of 
the clay in Deerford soils is 60 to 70 milliequivalents per 
100 grams. This suggests a considerable proportion of the 
clay fraction is montmorillonite. These soils were formed 
from thick beds of clayey materials over siltstone of the 
Coastal Plain. The high shrink-swell potential of these 
soils also suggests the presence of montmorillonite. 

Calcium is the dominant basic exchangeable cation in 
these soils, particularly in the deeper horizons of such 
soils as Deerford and Morganfield soils. Magnesium satu- 
ration is in the range of 5 to 45 percent, which is 
adequate for balanced plant nutrition. Exchangeable 
potassium is low, usually less than 0.2 millequivalents per 
100 grams, or 156 pounds per acre where no fertilizer has 
been applied. 

The Comprehensive Soil Classification system adopted 
by the National Cooperative Soil Survey makes use of 
chemical soil properties as differentiating criteria in some 
categories of the system. The Alfisol and Ultisol orders, 
which are classes in the highest category in the system, 
are separated on the basis of percentage base saturation 
deep in the subsoil. Ultisols have base saturation of less 
than 35 percent in the lower part of the soil, whereas in 
Alfisols, such values are greater than 35 percent. For ex- 
ample, Leverett soils have base saturation of more than 
35 percent; they are Alfisols. The degree of weathering is 
inversely related to base saturation, since base saturation 
is a measure of the extent of the replacement of bases by 
hydrogen during the leaching process. 


Physical analyses 


Dr. V.E. NASH and Dr. D.E. Petrry, agronomists, Mississippi 
Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Station, helped prepare this sec- 
tion. 


The particle size analyses reported in table 18 were ob- 
tained using the hydrometer method of Day. Forty grams 
of soil were dispersed in a 0.5 percent Calgon solution 
(sodium ‘phosphate) by mixing for 5 minutes in a milk 
shaker. The dispersed soil was transferred to a sedimen- 
tation cylinder, made to 1,000 milliliters, and equilibrated 
overnight in a water bath at 30 degrees C. The suspen- 
sion was then mixed and allowed to settle. Hydrometer 
readings were taken at predetermined times to determine 
the clay content. The sand was separated by sieving, and 
then it was dried and weighed. All results are expressed 
on the basis of oven-dried weight at 110 degrees C. 

The physical properties of soils, such as water infiltra- 
tion and conduction, shrink-swell potential, crusting, ease 
of tillage, consistence, and available water capacity are 
closely related to soil texture. 


Soil series and morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the survey 
area is described in detail. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order by series name. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are discussed for each series. The soil is then 
compared to similar soils and to nearby soils of other se- 
ries. Then a pedon, a small three-dimensional area of soil 
that is typical of the soil series in the survey area, is 
described. The detailed descriptions of each soil horizon 
follow standards in the Soil Survey Manual (5). Unless 
otherwise noted, colors described are for moist soil. 

Following the pedon description is the range of impor- 
tant characteristics of the soil series in this survey area. 
Phases, or mapping units, of each soil series are described 
in the section “Soil maps for detailed planning.” 


Adler series 


The Adler series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in silty alluvium on broad flood plains. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Adler soils are associated with Convent and Morgan- 
field soils. Adler soils are browner and better drained 
than Convent soils. They are not so well drained as the 
well drained Morganfield soils. 

Typical pedon of Adler silt loam, 60 feet north of gravel 
road, 2.5 miles south of Rodney, sec. 19, T. 10 N., R. 1 W.: 


Ap—0O to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; few fine roots; mildly alkaline; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

C1—8 to 15 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; few fine faint dark 
yellowish brown and brown mottles; massive; thin horizontal 
becding planes; friable; few fine roots; mildly alkaline; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

C2—15 to 26 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam; few fine faint 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) and pale brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; 
massive; thin horizontal bedding planes; friable; mildly alkaline; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

C38—26 to 29 inches; brown (1OYR 5/3) silt loam; many medium faint 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; 
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massive; thin horizontal bedding planes; friable; mildly alkaline; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

C4—29 to 36 inches; mottled light brownish gray (10YR 6/2), dark gray- 
ish brown (10YR 4/2), and pale brown (LOYR 6/3) silt loam; massive; 
thin horizontal beccling planes; friable; dark brown stains between 
bedding planes; mildly alkaline; gractual smooth boundary. 

C5—36 to 50 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; common metli- 
um faint light brownish gray (JOYR 6/2) and brown (10YR 5/3) mot- 
tles; massive; friable; mildly alkaline. 


Reaction is medium acid to mildly alkaline. 

The Ap horizon is dark grayish brown, grayish brown, or brown. 

The C1 horizon is brown, dark brown, pale brown, or yellowish brown 
silt loam or silt. The C2 horizon is similar in color to the C1 horizon ex- 
cept that it has few to many light brownish gray, grayish brown, and 
pale brown mottles within 20 inches of the surface. The lower C 
horizons are mottled in shades of gray, yellow, and brown or have a 
gray or brown matrix and few to many mottles in shades of gray and 
brown. Clay content of the 10- to 40-inch control section ranges from 5 
to 18 percent, and content of sand coarser than very fine sand is less 
than 15 percent. 


Bowdre series 


The Bowdre series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils that formed in thin beds of alluvial clays over silty 
material on broad flood plains. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Bowdre soils are associated with Commerce, Sharkey, 
and Tunica soils. Bowdre soils are darker colored and 
finer textured in the A and B horizons than Commerce 
soils. Bowdre soils have very dark colors in the A and B 
horizons and are better drained than Sharkey and Tunica 
soils. Tunica soils have clayey horizons 20 to 36 inches 


thick, and Sharkey soils have clayey horizons more than 
36 inches thiek. 

Typical pedon of Bowdre silty clay, 3.5 miles north of 
Church Hill on Mississippi Highway 553, 5 miles west on 
gravel road to Holmes Lake, 400 yards east of lake on 
woods road, 10 feet north of road, sec. 16, T.9 N., R. 1 E.: 


Al—0 to 8 inches; very dark grayish brown (LOYR 3/2) silty clay; com- 
mon fine faint dark brown mottles; moderate meclium subangular 
blocky structure; firm, plastic; few fine roots; slightly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

B2—8 to 15 inches; very dark grayish brown (OYR 3/2) clay; few fine 
distinct dark brown mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm, plastic; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

IIC1—15 to 19 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; many fine 
distinct dark grayish brown mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

IIC2—19 to 50 inches; mottled dark brown (10YR 4/3), dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4), and dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
massive; thin bedding planes; friable; moderately alkaline. 


Reaction is slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 

The A horizon is very dark grayish brown or very dark brown. 

The B horizon is very dark grayish brown, clark brown, or very dark 
gray and has few to many mottles in shades of brown and gray. Texture 
of the B horizon is silty clay or clay. 

The [IC1 horizon is dark brown or brown and has few to many mot- 
tles in shades of brown and gray. It is silt loam or very fine sandy loam. 
The IIC2 horizon is dark brown or brown and has mottles in shades of 
gray and brown, or it is mottled in shades of brown and gray. It is silt 
loam, very fine sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. Depth to the IIC horizon 
ranges from 12 to 20 inches. 


Bruin series 


The Bruin series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in silty alluvium on broad flood plains. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Bruin soils are associated with Commerce, Convent, 
and Robinsonville soils. Bruin soils are more coarsely tex- 
tured and better drained than Commerce soils. They are 
better drained and show more horizon development than 
Convent soils. They are not so sandy throughout as 
Robinsonville soils. 

Typical pedon of Bruin silt loam, 2.5 miles south of 
Rodney on gravel road, 11 miles west on gravel road to 
Ashland, 0.5 mile from culvert along ditch, 185 feet north 
from ditch, sec. 18, T. 10 N., R. 2 W:: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt. loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A1l—7 to 11 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) very fine sandy loam; weak 
coarse subangular blocky structure; friable; neutral; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

B2—11 to 16 inches; dark brown (1OYR 4/3) silt loam; few fine faint 
dark yellowish brown mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

B3—16 to 27 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; common medium 
faint dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) mottles; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C1—27 to 35 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) very fine sandy loam; com- 
mon medium distinct light brownish gray (1OYR 6/2) and dark yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; massive; very friable; neutral; 
clear smooth boundary. 

C2—85 to 55 inches; brown (1OYR 5/8) silt loam; common medium 
distinct dark grayish brown (LOYR 4/2) and dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles; massive; friable; neutral. 


Reaction ranges from slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 

The Ap horizon is dark brown or dark grayish brown. 

The B2 horizon is dark brown and is mottled in shades of brown and 
gray. Textures range from silt loam to very fine sandy loam. The B38 
horizon is brown and has common to many mottles in shades of gray and 
brown. 

The C horizon is brown and has common to many mottles in shades of 
brown and gray. Textures range from silt loam to very fine sandy loam. 


Bruno series 


The Bruno series consists of excessively drained soils 
that formed in stratified ‘sandy alluvium on flood plains. 
Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Bruno soils are associated with Crevasse and Robinson- 
ville soils. Bruno soils differ from Crevasse soils by hav- 
ing thin strata of finer textures in the C horizon. They 
have a coarser textured C horizon and are more exces- 
sively drained than Robinsonville soils. 

Typical pedon of Bruno sandy loam, one-half mile 
southwest of Melton, 200 feet east of low water bridge on 
south bank of North Fork Coles Creek, see. 2, T. 9 N., R. 
1E.: 


Al1—0 to 8 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy loam; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; common fine anct medium roots; neutral; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

C1—8 to 13 inches; pale brown (LOYR 6/3) loamy sand; single grained; 
loose; few fine roots; thin sandy loam layers; slightly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 
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C2—13 to 19 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; massive; friable; 
thin loamy sand layers; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C3—19 to 34 inches; brown (LOYR 5/3) loamy fine sand; single grained; 
loose; thin sandy loam layers; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

C4—34 to 60 inches; brown (1OYR 5/3) sand; single grained; loose; thin 
sandy loam layers; neutral. 


Reaction ranges from medium acid to neutral. 

The A horizon ranges from yellowish brown to dark yellowish brown. 

The C horizon is dark yellowish brown, light yellowish brown, brown, 
or pale brown. Textures. are dominantly loamy sand or sand, but some 
pedons contain thin strata of finer texture. 


Collins series 


The Collins series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in silty alluvium on flood plains. Slopes 
are 0 to 2 percent. 

Collins soils are associated with Falaya and Leverett 
soils. Collins soils are browner and better drained than 
Falaya soils. Collins soils do not have the B_ horizon 
characteristic of Leverett soils. 

Typical pedon of Collins silt loam, 6.5 miles east of 
Fayette city limits on Mississippi Highway 28, 2,000 feet 
southeast of church on field road, sec. 18, T. 10 N., R. 11 
E.: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; few fine 
faint dark brown and pale brown mottles; weak fine granular struc- 
ture; very friable; common fine roots; meclium acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

C1—65 to 15 inches; dark yellowish brown (LOYR 4/4) silt loam; common 
fine distinct pale brown and dark brown mottles; massive; bedding 
planes and thin horizontal strata; very friable; few patchy black 
stains between layers; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C2—15 to 25 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; common 
medium distinct grayish brown (LOYR 5/2) and few fine faint pale 
brown mottles; massive; bedding planes and thin horizontal strata; 
very friable; common patehy black and brown stains between 
layers; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C3—25 to 33 inches; mottled grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and dark yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; massive; bedding planes and thin 
horizontal strata; very friable; few patchy black stains between 
layers; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C4—33 to 40 inches; mottled dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) and grayish brown 
(OYR 6/2) silt loam; massive; bedcing planes and thin horizontal 
strata; very friable; few patchy black stains between layers; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C5g—40 to 55 inches; light brownish gray (1OYR 6/2) silt loam; massive; 
bedding planes and thin horizontal strata; friable; common patchy 
black and brown stains between layers; very strongly acid. 


Reaction is strongly acid to very strongly acid in all horizons except 
for the surface layer in limed areas. 

The A horizon is dark brown or dark yellowish brown. 

The C1 horizon is dark brown, dark yellowish brown, or brown. The 
C2 horizon is similar in color to the C1 horizon except that it has few to 
common mottles of light brownish gray and grayish brown and in other 
shades of brown. The C3 and C4 horizons are mottled in shades of gray 
and brown. The C5g horizon ranges from light brownish gray to gray. 
Texture of the C horizon is silt loam. Clay content in the 10- to 40-inch 
control section ranges from 5 to 18 percent. 


Commerce series 


The Commerce series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in silty alluvium on broad flood 
plains. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 


Commerce soils are associated with Bowdre, Bruin, and 
Convent. soils. Commerce soils do not have the dark 
colored, clayey A and B horizons characteristic of Bowdre 
soils. Commerce soils are grayer and finer textured than 
Bruin soils. They are similar in color to Convent soils but 
finer textured. 

Typical pedon of Commerce silt loam, 2.5 miles south of 
Rodney, 1 mile east of Ashland Landing, 0.5 mile south on 
field road, 45 feet west of field road, sec. 14, T. 10 N., R. 
2W:: 


Ap—O to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; weak fine 
granular’ structure; friable; moderately alkaline; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

B2—9 to 18 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silty clay loam; com- 
mon fine distinct dark brown mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; moderately alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

B3—18 to 31 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silty clay loam; 
many medium distinct dark gray (10YR 4/1) and dark brown (LOYR 
4/3) mottles: moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

C1—31 to 46 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; many fine and 
medium distinct dark brown (10YR 4/3) mottles; weak medium sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; moderately alkaline; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

C2—46 to 65 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) very fine sandy 
loam; common medium distinct. light brownish gray (LOYR 6/2) mot- 
tles; massive; very friable; moderately alkaline. 


Reaction ranges from neutral to moderately alkaline. 

The Ap horizon is dark grayish brown or dark brown. In undisturbed 
areas is a thin, very dark gray Al horizon 2 to 4 inches thick. 

The B horizon is dark grayish brown and has few to many dark 
brown, dark gray, or light brownish gray mottles. Textures are silt loam 
or silty clay loam, 

The C horizon is dark gray, grayish brown, dark grayish brown, or 
dark yellowish brown. Textures are silt loam, very fine sandy loam, or 
silty clay loam. 


Convent series 


The Convent series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in silty alluvium on broad flood 
plains. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Convent soils are associated with Adler, Bruin, and 
Commerce soils. Convent soils are grayer and not so well 
drained as Adler soils. Convent soils are not so well 
drained as Bruin soils and are also. stratified in the upper 
20 inches. Convent soils are not so fine textured as, and 
are more stratified in the upper 20 inches than, Com- 
merce soils. 

Typical pedon of Convent silt loam, 5 miles south of 
Rodney, 50 feet west of gravel road, sec. 45, R. 1 W., T. 
10 N:: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; mildly alkaline; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

C1—7 to 11 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; many medium 
distinct yellowish brown (1OYR 5/6), dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4), and brown (10YR 5/3) mottles; massive, has horizontal bedding 
planes; very friable; mildly alkaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

C2—11 to 30 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; common fine 
distinct yellowish brown and dark brown’ mottles; massive, has 
horizontal bedding planes; very friable; mildly alkaline; gradual 
smooth boundary. 
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C38—30 to 36 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; common medium 
distinct dark brown (10YR 4/8), yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; massive, has horizontal 
bedding planes; very friable; mildly alkaline; gradual smooth boun- 
dary. 

C4—36 to 50 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; massive; very 
friable; mildly alkaline. 


Reaction ranges from slightly acid to moderately alkaline in all 
horizons. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown, grayish brown, or dark brown. 

The C horizons are grayish brown or dark grayish brown and have 
mottles in shades of gray and brown. 


Crevasse series 


The Crevasse series consists of excessively drained 
soils that formed in sandy alluvium on broad flood plains. 
Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Crevasse soils are associated with Bruno and Robinson- 
ville soils. Crevasse soils are similar to Bruno soils in 
drainage but are not so stratified as Bruno soils. Crevasse 
soils are more coarsely textured and more excessively 
drained than Robinsonville soils. 

Typical pedon of Crevasse sand, 1.5 miles south of Rod- 
ney, 3 miles west on oilfield road, 500 feet north of oil- 
field road, sec. 8, T. 10 N., R. 12 E.: 


Al—O to 3 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sand; single grained; 
loose; few fine roots; moderately alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C1—8 to 17 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sand; single grained; 
loose; few fine roots; moderately alkaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

C2—17 to 60 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sand; single 
grained; loose; moderately alkaline. 


Reaction ranges from medium acid through moderately alkaline. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown, grayish brown, or brown. 

The C horizons are dark grayish brown, grayish brown, brown, or 
light yellowish brown. Texture is sand or loamy sand. 


Deerford series 


The Deerford series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in silty material on broad 
stream terraces of low relief. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Deerford soils are associated with Leverett and 
Rosebloom soils. Deerford soils are grayer and finer tex- 
tured than the moderately well drained Leverett soils. 
They are browner and better drained than the poorly 
drained Rosebloom soils. 

Typical pedon of Deerford silt, 3 miles west of Union 
Church, 5.5 miles northeast of Mississippi Highway 28, 
1,500 feet east of Blue Goose Creek bridge, sec. 18, T. 9 
N., R.3 E.: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; brown (L0YR 5/3) silt; weak fine granular structure; 
friable; many fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 
A2lg—5 to 15 inches; light gray (JOYR 7/2) silt; many medium distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
and granular structure; friable; common fine roots; few fine black 
and brown concretions; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A22g—15 to 23 inches; light gray (LOYR 7/2) silt loam; many medium 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; many fine pores and few very fine 
roots; faces of peds have silt coats; strongly acid; gradual irregular 
boundary. 


B21tg—23 to 42 inches; mottled gray (LOYR 6/1) and. yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) ped interior, ped exterior is gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; 
weak coarse prismatic structure that parts to weak medium suban- 
gular blocky; firm; dark gray patchy clay films on faces of peds and 
in pores; many fine and medium black and brown concretions; or- 
ganic stains on faces of prisms; common tongues of gray silt loam 
between prisms; slightly acid; clear irregular boundary. 

B22tg—42 to 67 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; many coarse distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse prismatic struc- 
ture that parts to weak medium subangular blocky; firm; patchy 
elay films on faces of peds; common fine and medium black econcre- 
tions; common tongues of gray silt loam between prisms; neutral; 
clear irregular boundary. 


The Ap horizon is brown, dark brown, dark grayish brown, or grayish 
brown. Reaction is medium acid through very strongly acid. The A2 
horizon is light gray, light brownish gray, pale brown, or grayish brown. 
Texture is silt or silt loam. Reaction is slightly acid through very 
strongly acid. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has ped interiors of yellowish brown 
or dark yellowish brown and few to many gray and brown mottles. Ped 
exteriors are gray, grayish brown, or dark gray. The lower part of the 
Bt horizon has similar colors as the upper part or is light brownish gray, 
grayish brown, or dark grayish brown. Texture of the Bt horizon ranges 
from silt loam to silty clay loam. Gray silt tongues of material from the 
A2 horizon 1 to 2 inches wide occur between prisms in the Bt horizon. 
Reaction of the B horizon is strongly acid to slightly acid in the upper 
part and neutral to mildly alkaline in the lower part. Depth to horizons 
in which content of exchangeable sodium is 15 percent or more ranges 
from 16 to 32 inches. 


Falaya series 


The Falaya series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils that formed in silty alluvium on broad flood plains. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Falaya soils are associated with Collins and Rosebloom 
soils. Falaya soils are grayer and more poorly drained 
than Collins soils. They are better drained and less clayey 
than Rosebloom soils. 

Typical pedon of Falaya silt, 1 mile east of Dennis 
Crossroads, 2,000 feet north through pasture gate, 300 
feet northwest of three brace posts in pasture fence, sec. 
7,T.9N.,R.3 E.: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/8) silt; common medium faint 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) mottles; weak fine and medium 
granular structure; friable; many fine and very fine roots; medium 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C1—6 to 14 inches; brown (10YR 5/8) silt; common medium distinct light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine and very fine roots; few medium and 
fine black concretions; medium acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C2g—14 to 31 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt; common medi- 
um distinct dark brown (10YR 4/3) and dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fria- 
ble; many medium and fine black concretions; strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

A2gb&Bb—81 to 48 inches; light gray (L0YR 6/1) silt loam; many medi- 
um and fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; weak 
coarse prismatic structure that parts to weak medium subangular 
blocky; friable; few medium black concretions; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Bb—48 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; common 
medium distinct light brownish gray (LOYR 6/2) mottles; weak 
coarse prismatic structure that parts to weak medium subangular 
blocky; friable; thin patehy clay films in pores and on some prism 
faces; strongly acid. 
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Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly throughout the soil except 
in the surface layer in limed areas. 

The Ap horizon is dark brown or dark grayish brown. 

The Cl horizon is brown or dark brown and has grayish mottles. The 
C2g horizon is light brownish gray, grayish brown, or dark grayish 
brown and has few to many yellow and brown mottles. 

The A2gb&Bb horizon is light gray or light brownish gray and has 
few to many brownish mottles. 

The Bb horizon is yellowish brown, dark yéllowish brown, or light 
brownish gray and has few to many mottles of brown and gray. 


Leverett series 


The Leverett series consists of well drained soils that 
formed ‘in silty material on broad terraces of low relief. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Leverett soils are associated with Collins, Deerford, 
and Loring soils. Leverett soils do not have the stratifica- 
tion in the upper 20 inches that is characteristic of Collins 
soils. Leverett soils are better drained and less clayey 
than Deerford soils. Leverett soils are less clayey than 
Loring soils and do not have a fragipan. 

Typical pedon of Leverett silt, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
three-fourths mile southeast of Natchez Trace Parkway 
Ranger Station, 800 feet west of South Fork Coles Creek, 
sec. 18, T.8 N., R. 1 W:: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (LOYR 4/2) silt; common medium 
distinct dark brown (10YR 4/3) mottles; weak fine granular struc- 
ture; very friable; many fine and medium roots; medium acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

BI—7 to 23 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam; weak medium sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; common very fine roots; thin silt 
coats on faces of peds; many fine pin holes and pores; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

B2ilt—-23 to 32 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few very 
fine roots; silt coats on faces of peds; few patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22t&A’2—32 to 48 inches; mottled grayish brown (10YR 5/2), dark yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 4/4), and yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) silt loam; 
weak coarse prismatic structure parting to weak medium subangu- 
lar blocky; friable; few very fine roots; thick gray silt coats around 
peds; few patchy clay films on faces of peds; about 20 percent by 
volume tongues of gray silt loam between prisms; very strongly 
acid; gradual irregular boundary. 

B23t—48 to 70 inches; mottled light brownish gray (LOYR 6/2), yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4), and dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
coarse prismatic structure parting to weak medium subangular 
blocky; friable; thick gray silt coats around prisms; many fine and 
medium black and brown concretions; strongly acid. 


Reaction is medium acid through very strongly acid. 

The Ap horizon is dark grayish brown, dark brown, or brown. 

The B1 horizon, where present, is dark brown or brown. The B2it 
horizon is dark yellowish brown, dark brown, or yellowish brown. 

The B22t&A'2 horizon is mottled in shades of brown and gray. The 
B23t: horizon is similar in color to the B22t&A’2 horizon. Gray silt ton- 
gues of the A’2 horizon extend into the lower part of the Bt horizon and 
occupy between 16 and 35 percent of the volume. 


Lexington series 


The Lexington series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in thin silty material over loamy material. These 
soils are on ridgetops and the upper part of the side 
slopes. Slopes are 15 to 20 percent. 


Lexington soils are associated with Providence and 
Smithdale soils. Lexington and Providence soils are 
similar except that Lexington soils do not have a 
fragipan. Lexington soils are not so red and do not con- 
tain so much sand in the upper part of the solum as 
Smithdale soils. 

Typical pedon of Lexington silt loam in an area of 
Smithdale-Lexington association, hilly, 0.5 mile southeast 
of Union Church, 2.5 miles south on gravel road, then 0.5 
mile east on gravel road to Piedmont Church, 2 miles 
south to pipeline, 200 feet west of pipeline, sec. 36, T. 8 
N., R. 4 E.: 


A1—0 to 3 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak fine granular 
structure; friable; many fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—8 to 21 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—21 to 25 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt loam; high sand 
content; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

TIB23t—25 to 36 inches; yellowish red (6YR 4/8) sandy loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; most sand grains 
coated and bridged with clay and oxides; patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; few small skeletons; strongly acid; gradual smooth bounda- 


ry. 

IIB24t—86 to 65 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) loam; moderate medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged; 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid. 


Reaction is medium acid or strongly acid. 

The Ap horizon ranges from dark brown to dark yellowish brown. 

The Bt horizons are dark brown, strong brown, or reddish brown. 
Textures are silt loam or silty clay loam. The IIBt horizon is strong 
brown, reddish brown, or red sandy clay loam, fine sandy loam, or sandy 
loam. Depth to the layer in which sand content is more than 15 percent 
ranges from 22 to 48 inches. The upper part of the B horizon has sand 
content of less than 15 percent. The amount of sand increases as depth 
increases. 


Loring series 


The Loring series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in silty material on uplands. Slopes are 2 
to 20 percent. 

Loring soils are associated with Leverett, Lorman, 
Memphis, and Providence soils. Loring soils have a 
fragipan and are less clayey than Leverett soils. Loring 
soils have a fragipan and are not so clayey in the B 
horizon as Lorman soils. Loring soils are similar to Mem- 
phis soils, but Memphis soils to not have a fragipan. Lor- 
ing and Providence soils are similar, but sand content 
throughout Loring soils is less than 15 percent. 

Typical pedon of Loring silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded, 8 miles east of Fayette, 1 mile northeast of Mis- 
sissippi Highway 28, 100 feet south of gravel road, sec. 4, 
T.8N.,, R.3 E.: 


Ap1—0 to 3 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak fine granular 
structure; very friable; many fine and very fine roots; strongly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 
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Ap2—3 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; weak fine and medium 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; very strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—5 to 21 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay loam; moderate 
fine and medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots 
in upper part; patchy clay films; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—21 to 27 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; moderate medi- 
um subangular blocky structure; friable; patchy clay films; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bx1!—27 to 33 inehes; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; many medium 
distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to moderate medi- 
um subangular blocky; firm, compact and brittle; gray streaks 
between prisms; patchy clay films; few very fine dark brown 
concretions; few fine voids; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Bx2—33 to 60 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; many medium 
distinct gray (1OYR 6/1), pale brown (10YR 6/3), and yellowish 
brown (LOYR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure parting 
to weak medium subangular blocky; firm, compact and brittle; gray 
silt coats are common on prism faces; common fine voids; very 
strongly acid. 


Reaction ranges from medium acid to very strongly acid throughout 
except for the surface layer in limed areas. 

The A horizon is dark brown or brown. 

The Bt horizon is dark brown or strong brown silt loam or silty clay 
loam. Clay content of the upper 20 inches of the B horizon ranges from 
18 to 30 percent. The Bx horizon is dark brown and has mottles in 
shades of gray or yellowish brown, or it is mottled with these colors. 


Lorman series 


The Lorman series consists of moderately well drained, 
sloping to steep soils that formed in clayey sediments on 
uplands. Slopes are 12 to 35 percent. 

Lorman soils are associated with Loring and Smithdale 
soils. Lorman soils have a more clayey B horizon than 
Loring soils and do not have the fragipan characteristic of 
Loring soils. Lorman soils have a more clayey B horizon 
and are not so well drained as Smithdale soils. 

Typical pedon of Lorman silt loam in an area of Lor- 
man-Loring association, hilly, 0.5 mile north of Union 
Church on Mississippi Highway 28, 3.5 miles west on 
gravel road to a point where road forks, 1,000 feet north 
on gravel road, 50 feet west into woods, NE1/4SE1/4 sec. 
21,T.9N.,R.4 E.: 


A1—0 to 2 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; common very fine and fine roots; 
slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A2—2 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; weak fine granular and 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few very fine 
and fine roots; slightly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B21t—5 to 9 inches; yellowish red (SYR 4/6) clay; moderate fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm, plastic and sticky; few 
very fine and fine roots concentrated along vertical faces of peds; 
thin patchy clay films or pressure faces on peds; few patchy silt 
coats on faces of peds; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—9 to 15 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/6) clay; common medium 
distinct light red (25YR 6/6) and common fine and medium 
prominent light gray (LOYR 7/2) and pale brown (10YR 6/3) mot- 
tles; moderate fine and medium subangular blocky structure; firm, 
very plastic and sticky; few very fine and fine roots; thin patchy 
clay films or pressure faces on peds; medium acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 


B23t—15 to 25 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay; many fine and 
medium distinet light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and yellowish red 
(BYR 4/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm, very plastic and sticky; thin patchy clay films or pressure 
faces on peds; few very fine and medium roots; medium acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

B24t—25 to 33 inches; light brownish gray (1OYR 6/2) clay; few fine 
distinct strong brown and many fine faint pale brown mottles; weak 
medium blocky structure; firm, very plastic and sticky; few medium 
roots; few patchy clay films or pressure faces on peds; few slicken- 
sides that do not intersect; medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B3—33 to 47 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay; weak medium 
blocky structure; firm, very plastic and sticky; few shiny grooves on 
faces of peds; few slickensides that do not intersect; few small silt- 
stones; medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C—47 to 65 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silty clay; few fine 
distinct yellowish brown mottles in lower part; massive; firm, few 
to many siltstone fragments; neutral. 


Reaction ranges from slightly acid to strongly acid in the A and Bt 
horizons, from neutral to strongly acid in the B3 horizon, and from medi- 
um acid to mildly alkaline in the C horizon. 

The Al horizon is very dark gray, very dark grayish brown, dark 
gray, dark grayish brown, brown, or dark brown. The A2 horizon is dark 
grayish brown, grayish brown, brown, pale brown, or yellowish brown. 

The B21t horizon is reddish brown, yellowish red, or red and has no to 
common mottles in shades of brown and gray. The B22t and B23t 
horizons are similar in color to the B21t horizon except that they are 
also yellawish brown and strong brown and have few to common grayish 
mottles. The B24t horizon, where present, is grayish brown, light 
brownish gray, or pale brown and has mottles in shades of brown. The 
B3 horizon is grayish brown, light brownish gray, or gray and has no to 
many mottles in shades of red and brown. Texture of the B horizon is 
clay, silty clay, or silty clay loam. Clay content of the upper 20 inches of 
the B horizon ranges from 38 to 55 percent. 

The C horizon has colors and textures similar to those of the B3 
horizon. There are few to many medium to coarse fragments of silt- 
stone. Some soils have a partially weathered, siltstone C horizon, and 
some have few to common coneretions of calcium carbonate. 


Memphis series 


The Memphis series consists of well drained, nearly 
level to steep soils that formed in silty material on 
uplands. Slopes are 0 to 25 percent. 

Memphis soils are associated with Loring and Natchez 
soils. Memphis soils are better drained than Loring soils 
and do not have the fragipan characteristic of the 
moderately well drained Loring soils. They are browner 
and finer textured in the B horizon than Natchez soils. 

Typical pedon of Memphis silt loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded, in a 75-acre area of pasture, 3.8 miles east 
of Dennis Crossroads, 0.3 mile north of blacktop road on 
gravel road, 10 feet east of gravel road in pasture, sec. 6, 
T.9N,R.3E:: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak fine granular 
structure; very friable; many very fine and fine roots; medium acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—7 to 24 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; common very fine and 
fine roots; continuous clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

B22t—24 to 40 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; moderate medi- 
um subangular blocky structure; friable; few very fine roots; patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B3—40 to 60 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; weak medium su- 
bangular blocky structure; friable; thin patchy silt coats on faces of 
peds; medium acid. 
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Reaction ranges from medium acid to very strongly acid. 

The A horizon is dark yellowish brown, dark brown, or dark grayish 
brown, 

The B horizon is dark brown or strong brown silty clay loam or silt 
loam. Clay content of the upper 20 inches of the B horizon ranges from 
20 to 32 pereent. 


Morganfield series 


The Morganfield series consists of well drained soils 
that formed in silty alluvium on broad flood plains. Slopes 
are 0 to 2 percent. 

Morganfield soils are associated with Adler, Natchez, 
and Robinsonville soils. Morganfield soils are browner and 
better drained than Adler soils. They differ from Natchez 
soils in that they have thin stratification and in that they 
do not have a B horizon. Morganfield soils have less sand 
throughout than Robinsonville soils. 

Typical pedon of Morganfield silt, in a 100-acre area of 
cropland, 0.5 mile west of gravel road on bank of Dowds 
Creek, 1.5 miles south of Rodney, sec. 20, T. 10 N., R. 1 
W.: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt; weak fine granular struc- 
ture; very friable; few medium and fine roots; medium acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

C1—8 to 16 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt; common fine faint dark 
yellowish brown mottles; massive; very friable; few fine roots; dark 
brown stains on faces of bedding planes; thin bedding planes; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C2—16 to 23 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt; massive; very fria- 
ble; few fine roots; dark brown stains on faces of bedding planes; 
thin pale brown bedding planes; mildly alkaline; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

C3—23 to 36 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt; few fine 
distinct. grayish brown mottles; massive; very friable; few dark 
brown stains on faces of bedding planes; mildly alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

C4—86 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt; common medium 
distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) mottles; massive; very friable; mildly alkaline. 


Reaction ranges from slightly acid to mildly alkaline throughout the 
soil. 

The A horizon is dark brown, brown, or dark grayish brown. 

The C horizons are brown, dark brown, dark yellowish brown, or yel- 
lowish brown. In some pedons they have thin stratified layers of pale 
brown, brown, or dark brown. In some areas the C horizon has few to 
common grayish brown or light brownish gray mottles below a depth of 
20 inches. Texture of the C horizon ranges from silt to silt loam. Some 
areas have a buried A horizon below a depth of 20 inches. 


Natchez series 


The Natchez series consists of well drained, steep soils 
that formed in silty material on uplands. Slopes are 17 to 
45 percent. 

Natchez soils are associated with Memphis and Morgan- 
field soils. Natchez soils are not so acid as Memphis soils. 
They have a B horizon, and Morganfield soils do not. 

Typical pedon of Natchez silt loam, in an area of Mem- 
phis-Natchez association, hilly, 3.5 miles southwest of 
Church Hill, 1.5 miles north on oilfield road, sec. 30, T. 9 
N., R.2 W:: 


A1—0 to 3 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak fine granular 
structure; very friable; common fine and medium roots; medium 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B2—8 to 16 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; very friable; common fine and 
medium roots; slightly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B8—I16 to 27 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; weak 
medium and coarse subangular blocky structure; very friable; few 
fine and medium roots; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

C—27 to 72 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; massive; 
very friable; few fine roots; neutral. 


Reaction ranges from medium acid to moderately alkaline. 

The Al horizon is dark brown or dark grayish brown. 

The B horizon is brown or dark yellowish brown silt loam or silt. 
The C horizon is similar in color and texture to the B horizon. 


Providence series 


The Providence series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that formed in a thin mantle of silty materi- 
al on uplands. Slopes are 5 to 12 percent. 

Providence soils are associated with Lexington, Loring, 
and Smithdale soils. Providence and Lexington soils are 
similar in color and texture, but Providence soils have a 
fragipan and are not so well drained as Lexington soils. 
Providence and Loring soils are similar except that 
Providence soils are underlain by loamy material at a 
depth of less than 48 inches. Both soils have a fragipan 
and are more silty in the upper part of the B horizon than 
Smithdale soils. 

Typical pedon of Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded, in a 15-acre area of pasture, 6.1 miles 
southwest of Union Church on State-Aid blacktopped 
road, sec. 25, T.8 N., R. 3 E.: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak fine granular 
structure; very friable; many fine and medium roots; medium acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

B2It—7 to 20 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; common fine 
roots; continuous clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—20 to 30 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; few dark brown concretions; common 
fine voids increasing with depth; strongly acid; clear smooth boun- 
dary. 

TIBx1—30 to 56 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt loam; noticeable 
increase in sand; common medium distinct light gray (1OYR 6/1) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse prismatic struc- 
ture parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm, compact 
and brittle; common fine voids; few thin patchy clay films on faces 
of pecs; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

IIBx2—-56 to 66 inches; reddish brown (SYR 4/4) sandy loam; common 
medium distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure parting 
to moderate medium subangular bloeky; firm, compact. and brittle; 
few thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

II B23t—66 to 70 inches; yellowish red (65YR 5/8) sandy loam; common 
medium distinct very pale brown (10YR 7/3) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly firm; few thin patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid. 


Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout the soil ex- 
cept for the surface layer in limed areas. 
The A horizon is dark brown or brown. 
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The Bt horizon is dark brown or strong brown silty clay loam or silt 
loam. The EIBx1 horizon is strong brown or yellowish brown and has 
light brownish gray, brown, and yellowish brown mottles. Textures are 
silt loam or fine sandy loam. The ITBx2 horizon is dark brown, reddish 
brown, or yellowish red and has yellowish brown and light brownish 
gray mottles. Textures are silt loam, loam, sandy loam, or sandy clay 
loam. The [ITB238t horizon is yellowish red or reddish brown and has very 
pale brown and yellowish recl mottles, Textures are loam, sandy loam, or 


sandy clay loam. Clay content of the upper 20 inches of the B horizon 
ranges from 20 to 30 percent. 


Robinsonville series 


The Robinsonville series consists of well drained soils 
that formed in loamy alluvium on broad flood plains. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Robinsonville soils are associated with Bruin, Bruno, 
Crevasse, and Morganfield soils. Robinsonville soils are 
better drained than Bruno soils and are coarser textured 
throughout than Bruin and Morganfield soils. Robinson- 
ville soils are not so sandy in the C horizon as Bruno and 
Crevasse soils. 

Representative profile of Robinsonville very fine sandy 
loam, 2.5 miles south of Rodney, 8 miles west on gravel 
road toward Ashland, 350 feet southeast of powerline, sec. 
7,T.10N., R. 11 E.: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) very fine sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; common fine roots; 
moderately alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C1—8 to 17 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam; massive; very 
friable; bedding planes; few fine roots; moderately alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

C2—17 to 21 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; massive; friable; 
bedding planes; moderately alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C3—21 to 28 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam; massive; very 
friable; bedding planes; moclerately alkaline; gradual smooth boun- 
dary. 

C4—28 to 60 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) very fine sandy loam; few 
fine distinct dark yellowish brown and light. brownish gray mottles; 
massive; friable; moderately alkaline. 


Reaction is mildly alkaline to moderately alkaline. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown or dark brown. 

The C horizon is dark brown or brown. The C horizon is stratified 
with fine sandy loam, loamy fine sand, very fine sandy loam, or silt 
loam. Clay content is less than 18 percent in the control section. 


Rosebloom series 


The Rosebloom series consists of poorly drained soils 
that formed in silty alluvium on broad flood plains. Slopes 
are 0 to 2 percent. 

Rosebloom soils are associated with Deerford and 
Falaya soils. They have grayer colors than Deerford soils, 
are more poorly drained, and do not have the high sodium 
content characteristic of Deerford soils. Rosebloom soils 
are finer textured and have grayer colors than the 
somewhat poorly drained Falaya soils. 

Typical pedon of Rosebloom silt loam, 11 miles east of 
Harriston, 1.5 miles north on gravel road, 1.5 miles 


northeast on field road, 655 feet north of field road, sec. 
31,T. 10 N.,R.4 E.: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (1LOYR 4/2) silt loam; common 
medium distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; weak 
fine granular structure; friable; many fine roots; strongly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21g—5 to 20 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt loam; many 
medium distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; many 
fine pores; common fine and medium brown and black concretions; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22g—20 to 36 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; few fine distinct dark 
yellowish brown mottles; weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few fine black and brown concretions; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23g—36 to 48 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silty clay loam; common 
medium distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; moderate 
‘medium subangular blocky structure; firm, plastic; common fine and 
medium black and brown coneretions; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B3—48 to 56 inches; mottled dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) and 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm, plastic; slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—56 to 60 inches; mottled light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and 
brownish yellow (LOYR 6/6) silt loam; massive; friable; neutral. 


Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid in the A horizon and in 
the upper part of the B2 horizon but ranges to slightly acid or neutral in 
the lower part of the profile. 

The Ap horizon is dark grayish brown or dark brown. 

The B horizon is gray, dark gray, or light brownish gray and has few 
to common mottles in shades of brown, Texture of the B horizon is silt 
loam or silty clay loam. Clay content ranges from 18 to 30 percent. 

The Rosebloom soils in this county have a pH higher than 5.5 in the 
lower part of the B horizon. This is outside the range defined for the 
Rosebloom series. In addition, the colors in the B horizon have higher 
chroma and redder hue than described for the series. 


Sharkey series 


The Sharkey series consists of poorly drained soils that 
formed in thick beds of clay on broad flood plains. Slopes 
are 0 to 2 percent. ; 

Sharkey soils are associated with Bowdre and Tunica 
soils. Sharkey soils are poorly drained and are more 
clayey throughout than the somewhat poorly drained 
Bowdre soils. Sharkey soils have a thicker B horizon than 
Tunica soils. 

Typical pedon of Sharkey clay, 2.5 miles south of Rod- 
ney, 10 miles west toward Ashland, 1 mile south on oil 
well road, 35 feet west of oil well, sec. 14,T. 10 N., R. 2 
Ww . 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) clay; few fine 
faint dark brown mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
firm, very plastic; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B2Ig—5 to 18 inches; dark gray (1OYR 4/1) clay; common fine distinct 
dark brown and dark yellowish brown mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky and angular blocky structure; firm, very plastic; 
pect faces have shiny pressure faces; neutral; gradual smooth boun- 
dary. 

B22g—18 to.28 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay; few fine distinct dark 
brown mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm, 
very plastic; ped faces have few shiny pressure faces; mildly al- 
kaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

B23g—28 to 50 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay; common fine distinct 
dark brown and very dark grayish brown mottles; weak medium su- 
bangular blocky structure; firm, very plastic; few slickensides that 
do not intersect; mildly alkaline. 


Reaction ranges from slightly acicl to moderately alkaline. 
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The A horizon is very dark grayish brown, very dark gray, or dark 
gray. 

The B horizon is dark gray, olive gray, or gray and has very dark 
brown, dark brown, dark yellowish brown, or very dark grayish brown 
mottles. 


Smithdale series 


The Smithdale series consists of well drained, steep 
soils that formed in loamy material on uplands. Slopes are 
15 to 35 percent. 

Smithdale soils are associated with Lexington, Lorman, 
and Providence soils. Smithdale soils are redder and have 
more sand in the upper part of the soil than Lexington 
soils. They are not so clayey in the B horizon as Lorman 
soils. Providence soils are not so red as Smithdale soils, 
are more silty, and have a fragipan. 

Typical pedon of Smithdale fine sandy loam, in an area 
of Smithdale-Lexington association, hilly, 0.5 mile 
southwest of Union Church, 2.5 miles south on gravel 
road, 0.5 mile east on gravel road, 2 miles south on road 
to pipeline, 400 feet east of pipeline, sec. 36, T. 8 N., R. 4 
E.: 


Al—0 to 3 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 
A2—3 to 15 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure; friable; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boun- 

dary. 

B2it—15 to 28 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; moderate medi- 
um subangular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and 
bridged with clay and oxides; patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22t—28 to 52 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) loam; moderate medium subangu- 
lar blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged with 
clay and oxides; few pockets ofuncoated sand grains; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

B23t—52 to 70 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy loam; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged with 
clay and oxides; few pockets of uncoated sand grains; strongly acid. 


Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 

The Al horizon is dark brown or dark grayish brown. The A2 horizon 
is yellowish brown, light yellowish brown, or brown. 

The Bt horizons are red or yellowish red. Texture is sandy clay loam 
or loam in the upper part of the Bt horizon and loam or sandy loam in 
the lower part. 


Tunica series 


The Tunica series consists of poorly drained soils that 
formed in clayey sediments over silty material on broad 
flood plains. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Tunica soils are associated with Bowdre and Sharkey 
soils. Tunica soils are more poorly drained and have 
thicker clayey horizons than Bowdre soils. Tunica soils 
are similar to Sharkey soils in drainage and color except 
that the clayey solum is thinner. 

Typical pedon of Tunica silty clay, 2.5 miles south of 
Rodney, 9 miles west to bridge, 3,000 feet south of bridge, 
sec. 9, T. 10 N., R. 2 W:: 

Ap—0 to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) silty clay; weak 


fine subangular blocky structure; firm; plastic; neutral; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 


B2lg—6 to 13 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay; common fine distinct 
dark yellowish brown and faint very dark grayish brown mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; firm, plastic; neutral; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

B22g—13 to 21 inches; dark gray (1OYR 4/1) clay; common fine distinct 
dark yellowish brown mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm, plastic; few slickensides that do not intersect; 
neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

B28g—21 to 28 inches; dark gray (1OYR 4/1) clay; few fine distinct dark 
yellowish brown mottles; weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm, plastic; few slickensides that do not intersect; mildly al- 
kaline; clear smooth boundary. 

TIC—28 to 55 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; many 
medium faint and distinct dark brown (10YR 4/3) and dark yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; massive; friable; mildly alkaline. 


Reaction ranges from slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 

The A horizon is very dark grayish brown or very dark gray. 

The B horizon is dark gray or gray and is mottled in shades of gray 
and brown. Textures of the B horizon are silty clay or clay. 

The IIC horizon is light brownish gray, grayish brown, gray, or dark 
grayish brown, or it is mottled in shades of gray and brown, Textures of 
the IIC horizon are silt loam, silty clay loam, or fine sandy loam. Depth 
to the contrasting IIC horizon ranges from 20 to 36 inches. 


Classification of the soils 


The system of soil classification currently used was 
adopted by the National Cooperative Soil Survey in 1965. 
Readers interested in further details about the system 
should refer to “Soil taxonomy” (12). 

The system of classification has six categories. 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and series. 
In this system the classification is based on the different 
soil properties that can be observed in the field or those 
that can be inferred either from other properties that are 
observable in the field or from the combined data of soil 
science and other disciplines. The properties selected for 
the higher categories are the result of soil genesis or of 
factors that affect soil genesis. In table 19, the soils of the 
survey area are classified according to the system. 
Categories of the system are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized as classes in 
the system. The properties used to differentiate among 
orders are those that reflect the kind and degree of domi- 
nant soil-forming processes that have taken place. Each 
order is identified by a word ending in sol. An example is 
Entisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders 
based primarily on properties that influence soil genesis 
and are important to plant growth or that are selected to 
reflect the most important variables within the orders. 
The last syllable in the name of a suborder indicates the 
order. An example is Aquent (Aqu, meaning water, plus 
ent, from Entisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, arrange- 
ment, and degree of expression of pedogenic horizons; soil 
moisture and temperature regimes; and base status. Each 
great group is identified by the name of a suborder and a 
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prefix that suggests something about the properties of 
the soil. An example is Fluvaquents (Fluv, meaning 
recent alluvial horizons, plus aquent, the suborder of En- 
tisols that have an aquic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group may be divided into 
three subgroups: the central (typic) concept of the great 
groups, which is not necessarily the most extensive sub- 
group; the intergrades, or transitional forms to other or- 
ders, suborders, or great groups; and the extragrades, 
which have some properties that are representative of 
the great groups but do not indicate transitions to any 
other known kind of soil. Each subgroup is identified by 
one or more adjectives preceding the name of the great 
group. The adjective Typic identifies the subgroup that is 
thought to typify the great group. An example is Typic 
Fluvaquents. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup 
on the basis of similar physical and chemical properties 
that affect management. Among the properties con- 
sidered in horizons of major biological activity below plow 
depth are particle-size distribution, mineral content, tem- 
perature regime, thickness of the soil penetrable by roots, 
consistence, moisture equivalent, soil slope, and per- 
manent cracks. A family name consists of the name of a 
subgroup and a series of adjectives. The adjectives are 
the class names for the soil properties used as family dif- 
ferentiae. An example is fine-silty, mixed, acid, thermic 
Typie Fluvaquents. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that formed in a 
particular kind of material and have horizons that, except 
for texture of the surface soil or of the underlying sub- 
stratum, are similar in differentiating characteristics and 
in arrangement in the soil profile. Among these charac- 
teristics are color, texture, structure, reaction, con- 
sistence, and mineral and chemical composition. 


Roruntion of the soils 


. In this section the five major factors of soil formation 
are described in terms of their effect on the development 
of the soils in Jefferson County. The processes that cause 
the differentiation of soil horizons are explained. 


Factors of soil formation 


Soil is produced by the interaction of five major factors 
of soil formation. These factors are parent material (4), 
climate, living organisms (especially vegetation), relief, 
and time. All five of these factors take part in the forma- 
tion of every soil, but the influence of each varies from 
one place to another. If a factor such as parent material 
or time is different, the soil that forms is different. 


Parent material 


Parent material, the unconsolidated mass from which 
soil forms, has much to do with the chemical and mineral 
composition of the soil. The parent material of the soils in 
Jefferson County is alluvium, loess, or marine deposits. 


Soils formed in alluvium make up about 21 percent of 
the county. The soils that formed on the alluvial plain of 
the Mississippi River differ widely because the river- 
transported sediments contain many kinds of minerals. 
These sediments range from coarse sand to clay. 
Crevasse sand, for example, formed in recently deposited, 
coarse textured alluvium. The alluvium deposited by the 
tributaries of ‘the Mississippi River is fairly uniform in 
texture and is dominantly silt loam. Adler and -Convent 
soils formed in this kind of material. 

Most of the alluvium was deposited by rivers or smaller 
streams when the waters were in flood stage. When a 
river or smaller stream overflows, water moves rapidly 
and carries the coarse soil particles, such as sand, only a 
short distance before depositing them to form low ridges 
and natural levees near the streams. The soils that 
formed on these ridges and levees are brownish, permea- 
ble, and moderately: well drained or well drained. As the 
water spreads over the flood plains and its speed 
decreases, the medium-sized soil particles are deposited. 
These particles are dominantly silts generally mixed with 
fine sand and clay, and from them moderately permeable, 
somewhat poorly drained soils formed. Finally, clays are 
deposited when the flood has receded and water is left 
standing in the low areas. The soils that formed in these 
clays are very slowly permeable and poorly drained. 

The soils formed in a mantle of loess cover about 71 
percent of the county. The mantle is thick and calcareous 
where it borders the flood plain of the Mississippi River. 
The mantle is thinner and more acid in the eastern part 
of the county. Where loess is unweathered, it is uniform 
in physical and chemical composition and is silty. 

Most soil scientists believe that the loess in Jefferson 
County was first deposited on the flood plains and later 
redeposited by wind on the older formations of the 
Coastal Plain. These deposits varied in depth. Although 
the deposits originally formed a comparatively level plain, 
this plain has been highly dissected and is nearly level to 
steep. The soils that formed on it are dominantly acid. 
Memphis and Loring soils formed in this type of material. 

The soils formed in marine deposits occupy about 8 per- 
cent of the county. These deposits consist of sand, silt, 
and clay laid down by the sea. The coarser particles, or 
sandy material, were deposited by shallow, moving water 
near the shoreline. The soils that formed in sandy materi- 
al are permeable and well drained. Clay was deposited by 
quieter, much deeper water. Soils formed in this material 
are slowly permeable and moderately well drained. 


Climate 


The humid warm-temperate climate of Jefferson Coun- 
ty is characteristic of the southeastern part of the United 
States. This type of climate, like any other, is a genetic 
factor that affects the physical, chemical, and biological 
relationships in soils, primarily through precipitation and 
temperature. 
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Water dissolves minerals, supports biological activity, 
and transports minerals and organic residues in the soil 
profile. The amount of water that percolates through the 
soil depends mainly on rainfall, relative humidity, and the 
length of the frost-free period. Downward percolation is 
also affected. by physiographic position and by soil 
permeability. 

Temperature and precipitation influence the kinds and 
growth of organisms in and on a soil. They also affect the 
speed of physical and chemical reactions. In Jefferson 
County these reactions are influenced by the warm, moist 
weather that prevails most of the year. Because precipita- 
tion is plentiful in the county, the soils are subject to 
leaching. Freezing and thawing have had little effect on 
weathering and on the soil-forming processes. 


Living organisms 


Plants, animals, insects, bacteria, and fungi affect the 
formation of soils. Among the changes caused by these 
living organisms are gains in organic matter and nutrients 
and changes in structure and porosity. The kinds and 
numbers of plants and animals that live on and in the soil 
are determined by the climate and partly by the parent 
material. 

Vegetation, dominantly hardwood trees, has affected 
soil formation in Jefferson County more than other living 
organisms have. Mainly because of this forest cover and 
the warm climate, many soils in the county are brownish 
and have low to medium content of organic matter. 

Earthworms and other small invertebrates are most ac- 
tive in the surface layer, where they slowly but continu- 
ously mix the soil. Rodents and other vertebrates are also 
active. Not much is known about fungi and other micro- 
organisms in the soils of Jefferson County, but it is 
known that these micro-organisms aid in weathering, 
decomposing organic matter, and fixing nitrogen in the 
soils. 


Relief 


Relief affects soil formation through its influence on 
soil drainage, erosion, plant cover, and soil temperature. 
The relief of Jefferson County ranges from nearly level 
on the flood plains to very steep on the uplands. In only a 
few places on the flood plains are differences in elevation 
more than 20 feet within a square mile, but local dif- 
ferences of 40 to 60 feet are common in areas of steep 
hills. 

The flatness of the flood plains has much to do with the 
slow drainage of many of the soils. Water moves into the 
main channels with difficulty, especially from the 
slackwater areas of clay. It also moves slowly through the 
clayey soils and increases the problem of drainage. Ero- 
sion is very slight on the nearly level soils on flood plains. 

The steep soils in the uplands have rapid runoff. Water 
moves rapidly from the steep soils into the main channels 
and carries with it much of the soil material. Because of 
this rapid runoff, erosion is severe and gullies form. 


Time 


Generally, a long time is required for the formation of 
soils that have distinct horizons. The length of time that 
the parent material has been in place is commonly 
reflected in the degree that the soil profile has developed. 

The soils in Jefferson County range from young to old. 
The young soils have developed very little, and the older 
soils have well-defined horizons. Most of the soils on the 
flood plains are young and still receive occasional 
deposits. In these soils horizon differentation is slight. 
Except for darkening of the surface layer, these soils 
have retained most of the characteristics of their parent 
material. The silty soils on uplands are generally much 
older than soils on flood plains. These silty soils have a 
distinct, acid subsoil of strong brown silty clay loam that 
bears little resemblance to the original parent material. 
Through time, however, a soil profile, especially one in 
steep soils, can be altered by geologic erosion. 


Processes of soil horizon differentiation 


Several processes were involved in the formation of 
horizons in the soils of Jefferson County. These processes 
are (1) the accumulation of organic matter, (2) the 
leaching of carbonates and bases, (3) the reduction and 
transfer of iron, and (4) the formation and translocation 
of silicate clay materials. In most soils more than one of 
these processes have been active in the development of 
horizons. 

The accumulation of organic matter in the upper part 
of the profile is important because this accumulation 
results in the formation of an Al horizon. The soils of this 
county range from medium to very low in content of or- 
ganic matter. 

Carbonates and bases have been leached from most of 
the soils in this county. This leaching has contributed to 
the development of horizons. Soil scientists generally 
agree that leaching of bases from the upper horizons of a 
soil generally precedes the translocation of silicate clay 
minerals. Most of the soils in this county are moderately 
to strongly leached. 

The reduction and transfer of iron, a process called 
gleying, is evident in the poorly drained soils of the coun- 
ty. The gleying is indicated by the grayish color of 
horizons below the surface layer. Segregation of iron is 
indicated in some horizons by reddish brown mottles and 
concretions. 

In some soils of Jefferson County, the translocation of 
clay minerals has contributed to horizon development. 
The eluviated A2 horizon, above the B horizon, is lower in 
clay content and generally lighter in color than the B 
horizon. The B horizon commonly has accumulations of 
clay (clay films) in pores and on ped surfaces. Soils of this 
kind were probably leached of carbonates and soluble 
salts to a considerable extent before translocation of sil- 
icate clays took place. 
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The leaching of bases and the subsequent translocation 
of silicate clays are among the more important processes 
of horizon differentiation that have taken place in the 
soils of Jefferson County. In Memphis soils and other 
soils, translocated silicate clays have accumulated in the B 
horizon in the form of clay films. 
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Glossary 


Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single. mass or cluster. 
Natural soil aggregates, such as granules, blocks, or prisms, are 
called peds. Clods are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, depositecl on land by 
streams. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically associated in a charac- 
teristic repeating pattern and defined and delineated as a single 
mapping unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture capacity). The capacity 
of soils to hold water available for use by most plants. It is com- 
monly defined as the difference between the amount of soil water 
at field moisture capacity and the amount at wilting point. It is 
commonly expressed as inches of water per inch of soil. The capaci- 
ty, in inches, in a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 


as— 
Tuchea 

Very low 0 to 3 

3 to 6 

sire to 9 

High «More than 9 


Base saturation. The degree to which material having base exchange 
properties is saturated with exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, 
Na, K), expressed as a percentage of the exchange capacity. 

Bedding planes. Fine stratifications, less than 5 millimeters thick, in un- 
consolidated ulluvial, eolian, lacustrine, or marine sediments. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. The common 
soil cations are calcium, potassium, magnesium, sodium, and 
hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of exchangeable cations 
that can be held by the soil, expressed in terms of milliequivalents 
per 100 grams of soil at neutrality (pH 7.0) or at some other stated 
pH value. The term, as applied to soils, is synonymous with base- 
exchange capacity, but is more precise in meaning. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 mil- 
limeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil material that is 40 
percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 
percent silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface of a soil ag- 
gregate or lining pores or root channels. Synonyms: clay coat, clay 
skin. 

Complex, soil. A mapping unit of two or more kinds of soil occurring in 
such an intricate pattern that they cannot be shown separately on a 
soil map at the selected scale of mapping and publication. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various sizes, shapes, and 
colors consisting of concentrated compounds or cemented soil 
grains. The composition of most concretions is unlike that of the 
surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide are common 
compounds in concretions. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a lump 
can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to describe 
consistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not hold together in a 
mass. 

Friable-—When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure 
between thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together into a 
lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 
Plastic._-When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but 
can be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when rolled between 
thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and tends to stretch 
somewhat and pull apart rather than to pull free from other materi- 
al. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be broken 
with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains under 
very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which classification is based. 
The thickness varies among different kinds of soil, but for many it 
is 40 or 80 inches (1 or 2 meters). 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or deterioration of 
concrete. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, generally a terrace, 
built to protect downslope areas by diverting runoff from its natu- 
ral course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and duration of 
periods of saturation or partial saturation during soil formation, as 
opposed to altered drainage, which is commonly the result of artifi- 
cial drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the sudden deepen- 
ing of channels or the blocking of drainage outlets. Seven classes of 
natural soil drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the soil very rapidly. 
Excessively drained soils are commonly very coarse textured, rocky, 
or shallow. Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related to 
wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
rapidly. Many somewhat excessively drained soils are sandy and 
rapidly pervious. Some are shallow. Some are so steep that much of 
the water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of the mottling 
related to wetness. 
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Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil readily, but not 
rapidly. It is available to plants throughout most of the growing 
season, and wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for significant 
periods during most growing seasons. Well drained soils are com- 
monly medium textured. They are mainly free of mottling. 
Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
somewhat slowly during some periods. Moderately well drained soils 
are wet for only a short time during the growing season, but 
periodically for long enough that most mesophytic crops are af- 
fected. They commonly have a slowly pervious layer within or 
directly below the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly enough that 
the soil is wet for significant periods during the growing season. 
Wetness markedly restricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly drained soils com- 
monly have a slowly pervious layer, a high water table, additional 
water from seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination of 
these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that the soil is satu- 
rated periodically during the growing season or remains wet for 
long periods. Free water is commonly at or near the surface for 
long enough during the growing season that most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially drained. The soil is not 
continuously saturated in layers directly below plow depth. Poor 
drainage results from a high water table, a slowly pervious layer 
within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combina- 
tion of these. 

Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the soil so slowly 
that free water remains at or on the surface during most of the 
growing season. Unless the soil is artificially drained, most 
mesophytie crops cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently ponded. Yet, where 
rainfall is high and nearly continuous, they can have moderate or 
high slope gradients, as for example in “hillpeats” and “climatic 
moors.” 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by running water, wind, 
ice, or other geologic agents and by such processes as gravitational 
creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic processes acting over 
long geologic periods and resulting in the wearing away of moun- 
tains and the building up of such landscape features as flood plains 
and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 

Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid than geologic ero- 
sion, mainly as a result of the activities of man or other animals or 
of a catastrophe in nature, for example, fire, that exposes a bare 
surface. 

Excess fines. Excess silt and clay. The soil does not provide a source of 
gravel or sand for construction purposes. 

Favorable. Favorable soil features for the specified use. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide plant nutrients, 
in adequate amounts and in proper balance, for the growth of 
specified plants when light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other 
growth factors are favorable. 

Fine textured (heavy textured) soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 

Flooding. The temporary covering of soil with water from overflowing 
streams, runoff from adjacent slopes, and tides. Frequency, dura- 
tion, and probable dates of occurrence are estimated. Frequency is 
expressed as none, rare, occasional, and frequent. Nore means that 
flooding is not probable; rare that it is unlikely but possible under 
unusual weather conditions; occasional that it occurs on an average 
of once or less in 2 years; and frequent that it occurs on an average 
of more than once in 2 years. Duration is expressed as very brief if 
less than 2 days, brief if 2 to 7 days, and long if more than 7 days. 
Probable dates are expressed in months; Novenber-May, for exam- 
ple, means that flooding can occur during the period November 
through May. Water standing for short periods after rainfall or 
commonly covering swamps and marshes is not considered flooding. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a stream and is 
subject to flooding unless protected artificially. 


Fragipan. A loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in porosity and con- 
tent of organic matter and low or moderate in clay but high in silt 
or very fine sand. A fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. 
When dry, it is hard or very hard and has a higher bulk density 
than the horizon or horizons above. When moist, it tends to rupture 
suddenly under pressure rather than to deform slowly. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers especially to the 
processes or soil-forming factors responsible for the formation of 
the solum, or true soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Gleyed soil. A soil having one or more neutral gray horizons as a result 
of waterlogging and lack of oxygen. The term “gleyed” also 
designates gray horizons and horizons having yellow and gray mot- 
tles as a result of intermittent waterlogging. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, typically broad 
and shallow, seeded to grass as protection against erosion. Conducts 
surface water away from cropland. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running water and 
through which water ordinarily runs only after rainfall. The distine- 
tion between a gully and a rill is one of depth. A gully generally is 
an obstacle to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated by 
ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can be smoothed over 
by ordinary tillage. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the surface, hav- 
ing distinct characteristies produced by soil-forming processes. The 
major horizons of mineral soil are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer, fresh and decaying plant residue, at 
the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon, formed or forming at or near the 
surface, in which an accumulation of humified organic matter is 
mixed with the mineral material. Also, a plowed surface horizon 
most of which was originally part of a B horizon. 

A2 horizon.—A mineral horizon, mainly a residual concentration of 
sand and silt high in content of resistant minerals as a result of the 
loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or a combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. The B horizon 
is in part a layer of change from the overlying A to the underlying 
C horizon. The B horizon also has distinctive characteristics caused 
(1) by accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination 
of these; (2) by prismatic or blocky structure; (8) by redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or (4) by a combination 
of these. The combined A and B horizons are generally called the 
solum, or true soil. If a soil lacks a B horizon, the A horizon alone is 
the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding indurated 
bedrock, that is little affected by soil-forming processes and does 
not have the properties typical of the A or B horizon. The material 
of a C horizon may be either like or unlike that from which the 
solum is presumed to have formed. If the material is known to 
differ from that in the solum the Roman numeral IT precedes the 
letter C. 

R layer—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The rock commonly 
underlies a C horizon, but can be directly below an A or a B 
horizon. 

Humus. The well decomposed, more or less stable part of the organic 
matter in mineral soils. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or other material 
by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil passes from a 
plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 28 to 50 per- 
cent silt particles, and less than 52 percent sand particles. 

Loess. Fine grained material, dominantly of silt-sized particles, 
deposited by wind. 

Low strength. Inadequate strength for supporting loads. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, including the tex- 
ture, structure, porosity, consistence, color, and other physical, 
mineral, and biological properties of the various horizons, and the 
thickness and arrangement of those horizons in the soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary in number 
and size. Mottling generally indicates poor aeration and impeded 
drainage. Descriptive terms are as follows: abundance—few, com- 
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mon, and many; size—fine, medium, und ecoarae; and con- 
trast—fiint, distinet, and proninent. The size measurements are of 
the diameter along the greatest dimension. Five indicates less than 
5 millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medin, from 5 to 15 millimeters 
(about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 
0.6 inch). 

Munsell notation, A designation of color by degrees of the three single 
variables—hue, value, and chroma. For example, a notation of 10YR 
6/4 is a color of 10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Neutral soil. A soil having a pH value between 6.6 and 7.3. 

Parent material. The great variety of unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. Consolidated bedrock is not 
yet parent material by this concept. 

Ped. An inclividual natural soil aggregate, such as a granule, a prism, or 
a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “a soil.” A pedon is three 
dimensional and large enough to permit study of all horizons. Its 
area ranges from about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the soil. 

Peres slowly. The slow movement of water through the soil adversely 
affecting the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality that enables the soil to transmit water or air, 
measured as the number of inches per hour that water moves 
through the soil. Terms describing permeability are very slow (less 
than 0.06 inch), slow (0.06 to 0.20 inch), moderately slow (0.2 to 0.6 
inch), moderate (0.6 to 2.0 inches), moderately rapid (2.0 to 6.0 
inches), rapid (6.0 to 20 inches), and very rapid (more than 20 
inches). 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series or other unit in the soil clas- 
sification system based on differences in the soil that: affect its 
management. A soil series, for example, may be divided into phases 
on the bases of differences in slope, stoniness, thickness, or some 
other characteristic that affects management. These differences 
are too small to justify separate series. 

pH value. (See Reaction, soil). A numerical designation of acidity and al- 
kalinity in soil. 

Piping. Moving water of subsurface tunnels or pipelike cavities in the 
soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the liquid limit and 
the plastic limit; the range of moisture content within which the soil 
remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil changes from a 
semisolid to a plastic state. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending through all its 
horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, expressed in 
pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is described as precisely 
neutral in reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The 
degree of acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


pH 
Extremely acid... ....Below 4.5 
Very strongly acid. 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid... 5.1 to 5.5 
Medium acid . 5.6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid . 6.1 to 6.5 
Neutral........... 6.6 to 7.3 
Mildly alkaline 7.4 to 7.8 
Moderately alkaline 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly alkaline ... 8.5 to 9.0 


Very strongly alkaline. 1 and higher 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, considered col- 
lectively. 

Rill.. A steep sided channel resulting from accelerated erosion. A rill is 
generally a few inches deep and not wide enough to be am obstacle 
to farm machinery. 

Rooting depth. Shallow root zone. The soil is shallow over a layer that 

"greatly restricts roots. See Root zone. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged in stream channels from a 
drainage area. The water that: flows off the land surface without 
sinking in is called surface runoff; that which enters the ground be- 


fore reaching surface streams is called ground-water runoff or 
seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral fragments from 0.05 
millimeter to 2:0 millimeters in diameter. Most sand grains consist 
of quartz. As a soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Seepage. The rapid movement of water through the soil. Seepage acver- 
sely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils, formed from a particular type of parent 
material, having horizons that, except for the texture of the A or 
surface horizon, are similar in all profile characteristics and in ar- 
rangement in the soil profile. Among these characteristics are color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, and mineralogical and 
chemical composition. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the swelling when 
wet. Shrinking and swelling can damage roads, dams, building foun- 
dations, and other structures. It can-also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that range in diame- 
ter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the lower limit 
of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). As a.soil textural class, soil that 
is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Siltstone. Sedimentary rock made up of dominantly silt-sized particles. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site based on the 
height of the dominant stand at an arbitrarily chosen age. For ex- 
ample, if the average height attained by dominant and codominant 
trees in a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 feet, the 
site index is 75 feet. 

Slickensides. Polished and grooved surfaces produced by one mass slid- 
ing past another. In soils, slickensides may occur at the bases of slip 
surfaces on the steeper slopes; on faces of blocks, prisms, and 
columns; and in swelling clayey soils, where there is marked change 
in moisture content. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the horizontal. Percent- 
age of slope is the vertical distance divided by horizontal distance, 
then multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a drop of 20 
feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slow intake. The slow movement of water into the soil. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s surface that is 
capable of supporting plants and has properties resulting from the 
integrated effect of climate and living matter acting on earthy 
parent material, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C horizon, in which 
the processes of soil formation are active. The solum in mature soil 
consists of the A and B horizons, Generally, the characteristics of 
the material in these horizons are unlike those of the underlying 
material. The living roots and other plant and animal life charac- 
teristics of the soil are largely confined to the solum. 

Stratified. Arranged in strata, or layers. The term refers to geologic 
material. Layers in soils that result from the processes of soil for- 
mation are called horizons; those inherited from the parent material 
are called strata. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into com- 
pound particles or aggregates that are separated from adjoining ag- 
gregates. The principal forms of soil structure are—platy 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates longer than 
horizontal), colwnar (prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular 
or subangular), and granular. Structureless soils are either single 
grained (each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or »aasive (the parti- 
cles adhering without any regular cleavage, as in many hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part~of the solum below 
plow depth. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally refers to a 
leached horizon’ lighter in color and lower in content of organic 
matter than the overlying surface layer. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equivalent in un- 
cultivated soil, ranging in depth from 4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 cen- 
timeters). Frequently designated as the “plow layer,” or the “Ap 
horizon.” 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructer| across sloping soils on 
the contour or at a slight angle to the contour. The terrace inter- 
cepts surface runoff so that it can soak into the soil or flow slowly 
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to a prepared outlet without harm. A terrace in a field is generally 
built so that the field can be farmed. A terrace intended mainly for 
drainage has a deep channel that is maintained in permanent sod. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or undulating, 
bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. A stream terrace is frequently 
called a second bottom, in contrast with a flood plain, and is seldom 
subject to overflow. A marine terrace, generally wide, was 
deposited by the sea. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay particles in 
a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of increasing pro- 
portion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt, silt loam, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, sandy 
clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam 
classes may be further divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or, “ 
very fine.” 

Thin layer. Otherwise suitable soil material too thin for the specified 
use. 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil, especially the soil structure, as re- 
lated to the growth of plants. Good tilth refers to the friable state 
and is associated with high noncapillary porosity and stable struc- 
ture. A soil in poor tilth is nonfriable, hard, nonaggregated, and dif- 


ficult to till. 

Topsoil (engineering). Presumably a fertile soil or soil material, or one 
that responds to fertilization, ordinarily rich in organic matter. used 
to topdress roadbanks, lawns, and gardens. 

Unstable fill. Risk of eaving or sloughing in banks of fill material. 

Water table. The upper limit of the soil or underlying rock material that 
is wholly saturated with water. 

Water table, apparent, A thick zone of free water in the soil. An ap- 
parent water table is indicated by the level at which water stands 
in an unecased borehole after adequate time is allowed for adjust- 
ment in the surrounding soil. 

Water table, artesian. A water table under hydrostatic head, 
generally beneath an impermeable layer. When this layer is 
penetrated, the water level rises in an uncased borehole. 

Water table, perched. A water table standing above an unsaturated 
zone. In places an upper, or perched, water table is separated from 
a lower one by a dry zone. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes produced in rocks or 
other deposits at or near the earth’s surface by atmospheric agents. 
These changes result in disintegration and decomposition of the 
material. : 


Ilustrations 
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Figure 1.—This deep road cut is in a wooded area of the Memphis-Natchez ma 


these deep, silty soils. 
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Figure 2,—Eastern cottonwood plantation on Commerce silt loam. The site index for eastern cottonwood on this soil is 


120. 
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Figure 3.—Ryegrass-ball clover pasture on Loring silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. Mixed loblolly pines and 
hardwoods are on this soil in the background. 


Figure 4.—In the a, er is common bermudagrass on Memphis silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
n the background is woodland on the Memphis-Natchez association. hillv. 
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Figure 6.—This farm pond is used for livestock water, fishing, and recreation. The trees in the background are on 
Memphis silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 


Tables 
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TABLE 1.+~TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION DATA 


[Recorded in the period 1931~60 at Natchez, Mississippi] 


| Temperature | Precipitation 

! t | { 2 years in 2 years in 10 

I I 1 ! ill -- t {will have-- | Average | 

Month | Average | Average | Average } | Average | ; [number of| Average 

| dally | daily | { Maximum { Maximum | { Less | More {days with! snowfall 

{| maximum | minimum | | temperature] temperature! {than--[than--| 1 inch | 

| | | { higher | lower |{ t ! | or more |} 

than-- than-- 

I ; | = | . ! t | = { an t = ! | aa 
iia aaa 61.7 40.2 50.9 79 | 22 5.52 | 2.7 | 9.5 | 2 | 0.2 
BeRruRry ses) 64.3 | 43.0 53.6 | 79 | 24 4.94 2.0 8.6 | 2 | 7 
March-~-~---- | 70.6 47.4 59.0 82 30 6.24 } 3.7 9.2 | 2 | 2 
April~-~--- | 78.1 ! 54.9 | 66.5 87 41 | 5.08 1.9 9.4 | 2 0 
May~------- 84.6 | 62.3 7364 92 55 5.98 2.5 12.0 2 0 

t 
June------- | 90.9 69.3 80.1 96 | 61 | 4,03 1e1 7.5 | 1 | 0 
July ------- | 92.4 71.6 82.0 98 69 4,18 1.5 7.5 1 : i) 
August-~---- | 92.7 71.0 | 81.8 100 | 66 3.86 | 1.6 | 7.4 1 0 
September--| 88.5 66.0 77.2 97 54 2.83 6 6.5 1 0 
Se kes 80.4 55.5 | 67.9 | 91 | 42 | 2.21 | 06 | 4,3 1 | 0 
November~—-| 69.2 4541 57.1 | 82 28 | 446 1.4 8.4 1 | 0 

1 
Degenisr =| 62.6 | 41.7 | 52.1 76 27 5.64 ae 9.5 | 2 ) 

| | { ! 1 | 2 I I I | I 

Year-~--~ I 78.0 | 55.7 | 66.8 | 99 H 17 { 54.97 {| 44.0 | 67.7 | 18 i 1.1 


‘average annual highest temperature. 


2 average annual lowest temperature. 


TABLE 2.--LOW TEMPERATURES IN SPRING AND FALL 


{Recorded in the period 1931-60 at Natchez, Mississippi. Data have been adjusted to account for years in 
which temperatures were not so low as those shown in the table] 


Temperature 


i 
Probability \"24 F or lower | 26 F or lower | 32 F or lower | 36 F or lower | 40 F or lower 
t 
Last freezing temperature | i ! ! H 
in spring: | | 
1 year in 10 later than-- February 26 { March 12 | April 1 April 17 { April 25 
! | ! 
2 years in 10 later than-- | February 19 March 5 | March 25 April 10 | April 18 
| 
5 years in 10 later than-- February 5 February 19 March 11 March 27 | April 14 
| I | | 1 
First freezing temperature | I I { | 
in fall: 
1 year in 10 earlier than-~ | November 29 November 15 October 29 | October 17 October 11 
I 
2 years in 10 earlier than--| December 5 November 21 | November 4 October 23 October 17 
5 years in 10 earlier than--{ December 16 | December 2 | November 15 | November 3 | Qctober 28 
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TABLE 4.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


! Soil name } 


| 


! 

[Adler silt loam-~--~+~~-~----------- 2-22-2222 2222 nn nn nnn nnn nn nr nnn nen n nee i 
|Bowdre silty clay~~-----~-~~ +222 222+ --- 22-22-2222 nnn nn nn nnn nnn nnn nn nn en nee n enn nnn- t 
{Bruin silt loam---------0.----<2 
[Bruin-Robinsonville association-- 
{Bruno sandy loam-~-----~---------- 
{Collins silt loam---- 
{Commerce silt loam--- 
[Convent silt loam---- 
ICrevasse Sand -------~ 22222222 2222-22 n nn nnn ew ne nn a 3 ne nnn enna ene scene enn esa- 


[Deerford S41] tan. 2220522 nnn nn nnn en nn nn nnn on nn ns nee n een ne 
|Falaya silt----~------------ 

[Leverett silt, 0 to 2 percent “slopes weee235-55~ 

[Loring silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded----------20cneenneenneceeenne 


{Loring silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded---- 
[Loring silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded--- 
[Lorman-Loring association, hilly--------------+----- 
{Memphis silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes------~---------- 
|\Memphis silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
{Memphis silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded-- 
{Memphis silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 


{Memphis silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded----~-------+------------- ! 
{Memphis silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely erodede---------~-+-+ ae eecsenn | 
\Memphis-Morganfield association, hilly-------~-----------0------+-+-+-+------------- | 
|Memphis-Natchez association, hilly-~~---~~----~--------+-----------------+---+------- t 
\Morganfield silt--~----------------- 4-22-2222 222222222 n nnn cent e sees eens cones I 


| Pits ~~ 2222 nnn a nnn nn nnn no eet enn er rn a ns rrr cere essses I 
{Providence silt Loan, 5 “to 8 peraent stones, “eroded 
{Providence silt loam, 8 to 12 percent.slopes, eroded- 
{Robinsonville very fine sandy loamq---osecewnennwe cess en nnn snes seen eeeeeees Swen aacie | 
{Rosebloom silt loam--+-+--<--<-----<- 
|Sharkey clay--------- 
[Sharkey association----~~~+~~- 2-2-2 2-222 nn nn nnn a nn nnn nn nnn nnn nnn eee i 
|Smithdale-Lexington complex, 15 to 30 percent SLOP OS ann awa nn ne eee een ene eens | 
| Smithdale-Lexington asecetabtons ise nnn nn nn so a en nn ee eee | 
[Tunica silty clay------- 
| Ct a maces | 


I 
! TOC] awn no en a ee i nn nn ene | 


* Less than 0.1 percent. 
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TABLE 5.e*YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


(All yields were estimated for a high level of management in 1975. Absence of a yield figure indicates the 
crop is seldom grown or is not suited] 


Soil name and | { Hl {| Improved | Common H 
map symbol [Cotton lint| Corn | Soybeans | bermuda- | bermuda- [Bahiagrass {Tall fescue 
rass rass 
| ib | cm | Bu AUM® AUM# AUM* AUM#* 

q 

Ad-+~-----~----------+----- { 800 | 100 | 35 | 12.0 | | --- | 9.5 
Adler | ! i | i I | 
| | | ! | t | 

Bda-------- Ss atatetetedeteeteteiatel --| --- | --- | 35 | 9.5 | 6.5 | --- | --- 
Bowdre | I | i | | | 
| | | I | | | 

Bn-------++-~--~-+---+-+------ I --- | --- | 35 } 15.5 | 8.5 | --- | --- 
Bruin ! 1 I H I ! | 
| | I i | I | 
BR#; | | { I ! | | 

Bruin----~---------------~- ! | --- |{ --- | --- | --- | --- | --- 
! ! I ! i | | 

Robinsonville------------ ! | o-- | --- «| a--- | eee | --- | --- 
| ! | I I I | 

BU wa eee none nena ~----- i --- | --- | --- | --- | --- | --- | --- 
Bruno | | | I ! | | 
| ; I { | ! ! | 

Casseee--2nn----+---+----- ! 800 | 110 | ho | 12 | aoe | --- | 10 
Collins I | { ! | ! | 
| i { | I ! { 

Cm----~-------+-~--------- ! --- | --- | 30 | --- | 7.0 «| --- | oo 
Commerce I 

| 

a i see: es | 35 | 15.5 | 75 | | --- 
Convent | l | ! | i i 
{ | | ! | t | 

CV ~~~---------- water esenee | --- | | o-- | --- | --- | --- | ala 
Crevasse | | | ! | I | 
| I | t ! | | 

DO aan ann n wn nnn nen ew en see--| 475 | --- | 30 | a-- | 6.5 | 7.5 | --- 
Deerford | I ! t | I I 
| t | { | i ! 

Paesascatcedeswcscdeeee ass } 750 | 100 | 4o 12.0 |} 10.5 | 8.0 | 8.5 
ns Fo wee al al nl ee aed 

UO Nseseet Senos lok eesessss 1 800 | 90 | yo | 12.0 | 8.0 | 8.5 ft 9.0 
Leverett ! t | I | | | 
! I ! | I | t 

LOB2------- ere Eee, ' 700 | 90 | 30 | 9.5 | 7.5 | 8.0 | 8.0 
Loring { 4 | I | | I 
! ! ! I ! | I 

LoC2-+--+----- aeeneennnene- «| 650 } 70 } 25 | 9.0 | 7.0 | 8.0 | 7.5 
Loring | t ! I I I t 
! t ! ! | | { 

LOD2ass<eeseencceecens ----] 500 |} 60 } 20 } 8.5 | 6.0 | 7.0 | 7.0 
Loring | { i { i { t 
! { i ! I | | 
LR**; ! | | ! I { ! 

Lormanw-<20----22-2-22+---- ! o-- | --- | --- | --- | --- | --- | --- 
| | I | | | I 

Loring-~-~-+-+------------~ t --- | --- | --- | a~-- | | | -2- 
I | ! I | I ! 

Nedasensccasened Pacscseccs | 800 | 95 } yo } 10.5 | 8.0 | 8.5 | 8.5 
Memphis | | i ! ! I H 
| | I I { | ! 

MeB2-++-+-+-++------------- | 750 | 90 } 35 | 10.0 | 7.5 | 8.0 | 8.5 
Memphis ! | | | i | I 
| { | | ! | I 

HeC2oscccSoccccccsucscses | Joo | 80 | 30. COI 9.0 | 7.0 | 8.0 t 765 
ita | el acl wi awl wl aa. 

Helo tose cewecoeueteeeee se } 600 } 65 | 25 | 8.0 | 6.0 } 7.0 «I 7.0 
ne pe 


See footnote at end of table, 
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TABLE 5.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 
i I | T T 


| 
Soil name and | | Hl | Improved | Common { 
map symbol | | Corn | Soybeans | bermuda- | bermuda~ |Bahiagrass {Tall fescue 
ss 


AUM*® 
6.5 


Cotton lint 


MeD3---------------------- | a8 
Memphis | 


6.0 
Memphis 


MM*®; 
Memphis----- wceeeeen saa 


Morganfield-------+------ 1 tte 


MNEF: | 
Memphis------ aeeeseen---| --- 


Natchez~----+2----++----- 


| 
| 
t 
| 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
8.0 735 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
H 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


soe 


~ 
i 
cr 
wo 


825 115 


Robinsonville 


550 60 


RO www wn ene cece wn en sees een 


Rosebloom 


=) 
fos 
a 
a 
i 
‘ 
a 
a 
4 
4 
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seo0 ace 


a 
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7] 
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«e 


SMP ~~~ ++ 2 2 2 2 2 nn nen nnn t aoe 
Smithdale 


ons 


I 
| 
Sx#®; i 
Smithdale--+----------- ~-| 


{ 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
I 
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I 
! 
| 
\ 
| 
i 
{ 
i 
i 
’ 
lt 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Lexington---------+--~---- t sos 
{ 


| | 
! | 
| I 
I | 
{ | 
! I 
\ | 
| | 
I I 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
! 1 
i | 
! 1 
i | 
| t 
i | 
I | 
I I 
| { 
an tl { 
70 | 30 | 
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| ! 
1 ! 
| | 
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| | 
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| I 
| | 
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| ! 
| | 
| i 
| ! 
| | 
| | 
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{ { 
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I 1 
| { 
| { 
| | 
| | 
| | 
I | 
| | 
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* Animal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, 
one mule, five sheep, or five goats) for a period of 30 days. 
** See map unit description for the composition and. behavior of the map unit, 
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TABLE 6,--CAPABILITY CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES 


[Miscellaneous areas excluded. Absence of an entry 
means no acreage] 


Major management concerns 
Class | Total | Soil 
| acreage {Erosion |Wetness |problem | Climate 
e w 3 
Acres Acres Acres Acres 
! 


H 
5,705} — 


| i | I 

| } | ! 
I | | --- | --- | --- 

| | ! | 
Ir Meese) 10,995 30,215 --- --- 
III | Beyse0 28,675 | 7,205 --- | 77 
Iv abit 9,375 17,610 --- a-- 
v | 24,423] = 24,423 --- --- 
VI 48,761] 48,761 --- | 220 | --- 
VII | NEA 908 128,080 «++ --- --- 
atte oP 
Total | 307,530{222,372 | 79,453 | --- | --- 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


{only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed in this table, Absence of an entry ina 
column means the information was not available] 


: Wood= Management concerns otential productivit 
Soil name and | land } Equip- | 
map symbol fsuita-lErosion | ment {Seedling| Plant | Common trees |Site | Trees to plant 
Ibilitylhazard | Limita-|mortal- {competi-| lindex! 
rou i io tion 
H | | ! i | I 
Ad a2 22220---+-----= ! 104 {Slight {Slight [Slight |Moderate|Green ash--~~~------- | 95 {Green ash, 
Adler | | | | [Eastern cottonwood--| 120 | eastern cottonwood, 
| | { { t {Water Oak----<+-----| 100 | sweetgum, 
i | | 1 | [Willow oak---------- 1 100 | American sycamore, 
I | { ! I | Sweet gum-------~---- 1 100 | 
| | {American sycamore---| 115 
Bd----ecnnnaen---0-} 2w6 {Slight {Severe {Moderate|Moderate!Cherrybark oak-~---- | 90 {Eastern cottonwood, 
Bowdre | | i I t [Eastern cottonwood--! 110 | sweetgum, 
t | t t { | Sweet gum-~------ «---} 95 | American sycamore, 
| | {Water oak-<----- aes 95 
es | 104 {Slight {Slight |Slight |Moderate!Green ash----------- | -+- [Eastern cottonwood, 
Bruin ! { ! | I [Eastern cottonwood--| 105 | sweetgum, 
! { t | t | Pecan ---0----------- | -+- | American sycamore, 
! | ! ! ! | Sweet gum~----------- 1 105 | 
| I | t t fAmerican sycamore---| --- | 
| | ! I t ! ! I 
BR; | | | ! ! | ! | 
Bruin---<--<---+--- { to4 {Slight {Slight |Slight |Moderate!Green ash------~----- | +-- {Eastern cottonwood, 
i | | | | lEastern cottonwood--} 105 | sweetgum, 
| | | | ! | Pecan-<---+02-0-----| --- | American sycamore. 
| | ! Hl i {Sweet gun-----~----~- 1 105 | 
| | | [eeeneea sycamore---| --- 
Robinsonville----- 1 1w5 {Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Eastern cottonwoode={ 110 |Eastern cottonwood, 
! | ! | ! |Green ash-----------| 85 | sweetgum, 
i | { | ! | Sweetgum----~------- { 105 | American sycamore. 
| | {American sycamore~-~-| 115 | 
Bu-+---------- a----{ 285 [Slight {Moderate |Moderate|Moderate|Cherrybark oake-----{ 116 {[Cherrybark oak, 
Bruno | ! t I t {Water cak---<------- { 105 | Shumard oak, 
| ! t I t |Sweetgum-----~------- { 110 | chestnut oak, 
| | ! I ! [Willow oak------- ~w--{ 88 | willow oak, 
| | ! ! ! [River birch-----~--- { --- | sweetgum, 
| | yellow-poplar. 
CA---- 22222202 ---e- | 1w8 {Slight |Mederate|Moderate|Severe {Shumard oak---------{ 105 {Shumard oak, 
Collins { ! t { i {Loblolly pine------- 1 95 | loblolly pine, 
| t ! ! | | Sweetgum------------ { 105 | sweetgum, 
| | | Yellow-poplar------- | 110 | yellow-poplar. 

CM 22een enone e=n- | 1w5 {Slight |Moderate|Slight |Moderate|Green ash---~-------- { 80 [Eastern cottonwood, 
Commerce ! | | | | {Eastern cottonwood--| 120 | American sycamore. 
t | | { | {Nuttall oak---------| 90 | 
{ { ! | | IWater oaks<-<<---0--/ 110 | 
| ! ! | ! | Pecane----=--------- | --- | 
| | | lAmerican sycamore---| --- 

CO+----22-- weennnee { 1w5 [Slight [Moderate|Slight |Moderate!Green ash----- w-ee--| 80 | Eastern cottonwood, 
Convent ! I | | I |Eastern cottonwood--| 120 | American sycamore. 
| | | | t | Sweetgum-----~------- f 110 | 
I { | { | lAmerican sycamore---[| --- | 
! | { | ! |Nuttall oak------ ---! 90 | 
| | | | { IWater oake.-0-------] --- | 
| | | | | | Pecan--------------- | --- | 
| ! ! I I ! ! 

CV ---- =~ 222 nner nne } 289 [Slight {Moderate|Severe [Slight {Loblolly Ppine---e---} 90 {Loblolly pine, 
Crevasse | | | ! ! | Sweet gum--~--- ---| 90 | eastern cottonwood. 
| { ! | I [White oak---------~-| { 90 
| lEastern cottonwood--{ 100 | 


See footnote at end of table. 


TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


|Wood= | 

| land | 

|suita-| Erosion 

{fbilitylhazard 
' 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


| ! 
| H 
De++++--~+--+-------- { 2w8 {Slight 
Deerford | | 
| t 
| ! 
| | 
Fann nnnnn wenn ne nnee { 1w8 [Slight 
Falaya | | 
| I 
! t 
{ | 
| I 
1 I 
| I 
L@ Ass--2s22e0- w----{ 207 [Slight 
Leverett | i 
t i 
| | 
{ I 
LoB2, LoC2, LoD2---{ 207 {Slight 
Loring { ! 
I | 
{ i 
| ! 
I i 
LR#: I H 
Lormana-----...-<+ { 3c2 {Slight 
; | 
Loring~--~+--=-+--- | 207 haa 
| { 
| t 
{ t 
I ! 
{ { 
MeA, MeB2, MeC2, I ! 
MeD2, MeD3---<<--- | 107 [Slight 
Memphis | { 
i I 
I ! 
1 I 
0k ee | r8 [Moderate 
Memphis | 
I ! 
| ! 
MM#; | I 
Memphis+~---------- 1r8 eens 
I | 
I i 
t ! 
Morganfield------- { 1w5 {Slight 
! ! 
| H 
| I 
| t 
I ! 
I t 
MN*: | ! 
Memphis-~-----+----~ ir8 {Moderate 
I 
| { 
! { 
i ! 


See footnote at end of table, 
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anagement concerns 
Equip- 


} ment 


| limita-|mortal- {competi-] 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slignt 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


| 
Moderate{Slight 


Moderate 


Moderate | Moderate] Slight 


Moderate 


Potential 


[Seedling} Plant | Common trees 


| } } 
Moderate] Sweet gum-~-~-------- | 
[Loblolly pine-+----- | 
{Slash pine-~--------~ { 
oe oak----------- ! 


{Green ash----------- | 
{Eastern cottonwood--} 
{Cherrybark oak------ t 
{Nuttall oak--+------ | 
lWater oak-----------~ | 


I 
| 
i 
| 
| 
Slight 
H 
{Loblolly pine------~ ' 
! 
{ 
i 
I 
| 
I 
{ 
I 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Slight 


{Slash pine---------- | 
| 


Slight Slight |Cherrybark oak-----~ { 
tLoblolly pine------- ' 
[eeeceeue Sqsauesosaes 
| 

{Cherrybark oak-----+ 
[Loblolly pine------- { 
[Shortleaf pine------[ 


Slight {Severe 


|Water oak----------- 
| 
| 
{Loblolly pine------- 
{Shortleaf pine------ 
| 


Slight {Cherrybark oak-----~ 
{Loblolly pine-- 
{Shortleaf pine------ 
|Sweetgum--+---------- 


[Water 0ak----------- 
| 


! 

Moderate|Cherrybark oak--~---- 
{Loblolly pine------- 
|Sweetgum------------ 
[Water Oakq-«--+-0--- 


Severe 


Slight 


Slight |{Moderate{Cherrybark oak------ 
[Loblolly pine------- 
[Sweet gum----------- 


tWater oak----------- 


I 

Moderate|Cherrybark oak+-<---- 
{Loblolly pine------- 
| Sweet gum------------ 
[Water cak-<-----2<<-- 


Slight 


Moderate|Eastern cottonwood--|} 
{Green ash----+------ { 
[Nuttall oak--------- | 
| Sweetgum------~--~-- ' 
lWater oak----------- | 
a a accede 


| 

Moderate!Cherrybark oak------ | 
[Loblolly pine------- t 
]Sweetgum 
pene Oak=-sa-s+46~< | 


Moderate 


Slight 


| Sweet gum-~~+-+------ 4 


roductivit 


[Site 
findex 


| 
{ 
! 
! 
Loblolly pine, 


slash pine. 


Green ash, 


Trees to plant 


59 


eastern cottonwood, 


cherrybark oak, 
Nuttall oak, 
sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar, 


Cherrybark oak, 
loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar,. 


Loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, 
cherrybark oak, 
sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar. 


Loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine 


sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar, 


Cherrybark oak, 
loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar, 


Cherrybark oak, 
loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar. 


Cherrybark oak, 
loblolly pine, 
sweetgun, 
yellow-poplar, 


Eastern cottonwood, 


green ash, 
sweetgunm, 


American sycamore, 


yellow-poplar. 


Cherrybark oak, 
loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, 


1 
1 
H 
I 
| 
! 
| 
H 
| 
| 
t 
! 
! 
| 
i 
| 
H 
{ 
| 
H 
{ 
! 
H 
{ 
i 
! 
I 
l 
! 
{ 
| 
cherrybark oak, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
! 
H 
| 
| 
| 
1 
i 
! 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
I 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ yellow-poplar, 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


MN*; 
Natchez -----+-+--+ 


Morganfield 


PvC2, PvD2--------- 
Providence 


RG wa ne eee imine 
Rosebloom 


sa, 
Sharkey 


SmF*, SX*: 
Smithdale--------- 


Lexington--------- 


Tunica 


|Wood- 
| land | 


|suita-{Erosion | 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


{bility{hazard 


1r8 


1o4 


207 


104 


2w6 


3w6 


201 


207 


2w6 


Slight 


Slight 
Slight 


Slight 


Slight 
Slight 


Slight 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
{ 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
I 
I 
I 
! 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
! 
I 
| 
| 
| 
pennene 
| 

| 

H 

{ 


anagement ¢ 


Equip- 
ment 


tio 
| 


cerns € 1 at 
tSeedling! Plant | Common trees {Site 
| limita-|mortal- |competi-| lindex 
| | ! | 
I | | 
}Slight {Cherrybark oak-----~- 1 105 
i I lEastern cottonwood--|] 110 
I I \Loblolly pine-------! 100 
| | | Sweetgum----~~+------ 1 105 
i | | | 
I t I | 
! { | 
|Slight |Moderate|Eastern cottonwood--| 120 
| { \Green ash----- 
| { {Nuttall oak 
| ! | Sweetgum~--~+-- 
I | ‘Water oak----------- 
| [retlorspaplances=<cc| 115 
{Slight [Slight |Loblolly pine------- | 87 
| | |Longleaf pine------- 1 73 
| I | Sweetgum------------ 1 90 
ea | | 
fSlight {Slight |Eastern cottonwood--| 110 
! I [Green ash--++------- { 85 
| | | Sweet gum~~--+------- | 105 
{American sycamore---| 115 
|Moderate|Moderate!Green ash----------- | 95 
! | JEastern cottonwood--{ 100 
! ! ICherrybark oak------ | 95 
| I INuttall oak--------- { 95 
| | |Water oak------- wee-] 95 
I ! |Willow oak---------- 1 90 
| ! | Sweetgum------------ | 95 
| I |American sycamore---| 80 
I ! 
{Severe |Moderate|Green ash~~---------- | 70 
| | [Eastern pee rouneed =r 90 
! { | | 
{Slight |{Moderate|Loblolly pine------- | 86 
! ! |\Longleaf pine------- 1 69 
{Slash pine---------+ ! 85 
{Slight |Moderate|Cherrybark oak-----~- | 86 
t | {Southern red oak----! 80 
! t |Loblolly pine-------| 95 
! | }Shortleaf pine------ 1 90 
{ ! | Sweetgum-------~+-~--- 1 90 
! ! | 
! ! ! 
|Moderate{Moderate/Cherrybark oak------ f 90 
! | [Eastern cottonwood--| 105 
t | \Green ash----------- 1 100 
! ! {Nuttall oak--------~ 1 105 
! I 90 
| t 


! t 
Moderate |Moderate] Slight 


[eet st aa2----- eee ! 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 


| 
{ 
| Trees to plant 


Eastern cottonwood, 
green ash, 
loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, 

American sycamore, 
yellow-poplar. 


Eastern cottonwood, 
green ash, 
sweetgum, 

American sycamore, 
yellow-poplar. 


Loblolly pine, 
Shumard oak, 
sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar. 


Eastern cottonwood, 
sweetgun, 
American sycamore. 


I 

t 

! 

i 

| 

I 

! 

| 

I 

t 

! 

H 

! 

| 

t 

| 

t 

! 

! 

| 

I 

I 

| 

| 

! 

! 

{Green ash, 
| eastern cottonwood, 
{ cherrybark oak, 

{| Nuttall oak, 

| water oak, 

| willow oak, 

| loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, 

| 
| 
I 
I 
| 
! 
I 
| 
i 
| 
I 
| 
! 
! 
! 
! 
| 
t 
! 
! 
I 


Eastern cottonwood, 
sweetgum, 


Loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine, 
slash pine. 


Cherrybark oak, 
Shumard oak, 
loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, 
sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar, 


Cherrybark oak, 
eastern cottonwood, 
green ash, 

Nuttall oak, 
sweetgum, 
American sycamore, 
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TABLE 8,--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See 
text for definitions of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry means soil was not 


rated] 


| 
! Shallow 


Soil name and { Dwellings | Dwellings H Small l Local roads 
Map symbol i excavations l without i with { commercial i and streets 
i basements | basements buildings 
1 1 
: i I i ! i 
Ad---------------- |Severe: |[Severe: {Severe |Severe: iSevere: 
Adler | floods, | floods. | floods, | floods. | floods, 
| wetness, | | I | wetness, 
i i i | { low strength. 
| | I I 
Bd~+--+----------- | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: {Severe: {Severe: 
Bowdre | floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, 
| wetness, | wetness, { wetness, | wetness, { shrink-swell, 
| too clayey. | shrink-swell,. | shrink-swell. { shrink-swell. | 
i | ! 
Bn = +++------------ |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe {Severe 
Bruin | floods, | floods. | floods. H floods, | floods. 
| I | i 
BR; I ! ! I 
’ Bruin------------ |Severe; | Severe; {Severe |Severe [Severe 
| floods. | floods. | floods. | floods. | floods. 
| | I 1 
Robinsonville----|Severe: |Severe: [Severe: [Severe {Severe 
| floods, | Floods, | floods. | floods. ' floods, 
{ i | ! i 
Bu---+--~+--------- |Severe: {Severe: {Severe: [Severe: {Severe: 
Bruno | floods, | floods, | floods, | floods. | floods, 
| too sandy. | i | 
| H i 
Ca---------+------ |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: {Severe iSevere: 
Collins | floods. | floods. | floods, | floods, | floods. 
I | | wetness, { i 
! | | ! | 
Cm----+----------- jSevere: {Severe: {Severe {Severe: iSevere: 
Commerce | floods, | floods. | floods, | floods, | floods, 
| wetness, I | wetness, H 
| | i t 
CO wees n eee er cee ~|Severe: |Severe: {Severe | Severe {Severe: 
Convent | floods, | floods. | floods, | floods. { floods. 
| wetness, | | wetness, I 
1 
i i | 
CV nceeescnesec cans {Severe: | Severe: |Severe: [Severe lSevere 
Crevasse | floods, | floods. | floods, ! floods, | floods. 
| too sandy. | | 
1 
iy 
De---------------- [Severe: |{Moderate: {Severe: {Moderate: {Moderate: 
Deerford | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, {| low strength, 
| cutbanks cave, | low strength, | {| low strength, { shrink-swell. 
| | shrink-swell. { | shrink-swell. 
| t | I 
Paessassecccscucse 'Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: [Severe: 
Falaya | floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, ! floods, 
| wetness. | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
i ' 1 
I I i | { 
LeA--------------- |Moderate: {Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: [Moderate: 
Leverett | wetness, | low strength. | wetness, | low strength. | low strength. 
| } | low strength, ! | 
1 1 
I t | I i 
LOB2--+----------- {Moderate;: {Moderate: iModerate: _ |Moderate: {Moderate: 
Loring | low strength, | low strength, | low strength, | low strength. { low strength. 
| wetness, | | | t 
t | : I | 
LOC 2--44+----+---- |Moderate: |Moderate; |Moderate: | Moderate: (Moderate: 
Loring | low strength, | low strength, | low strength, { slope, | low strength, 
| wetness, | | | low strength. 
! | ! 


See footnote 


at end of table, 
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TABLE 8.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT~-~-Continued 


| 
Dwellings | 


Soil name and | Shallow | Dwellings | Small ! Local roads 
map symbol | excavations | without | with I commercial | and streets 
basements basements buil 
| | | 
LOD2---2-<-022----- |Moderate: |Moderate: {Moderate: {Severe {Moderate: 
Loring | slope, | slope, | slope, | slope. | slope, 
| wetness, | low strength. | low strength, | | low strength. 
{ low strength. | | | | 
| | | | H 
LR®: | | | | 
Lorman---+--~--+--- |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
| too clayey, | shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, { shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, 
{ slope, | low strength, | low strength, | low strength, | low strength, 
| slope. slope. slope, | slope. 
Loring+------+<-- |Severe: {Severe: [Severe |Severe: [Severe: 
{ slope. | slope, slope. { slope. | slope. 
I I 
MeA, MeB2<-------- |Slight-~+~-------- |[Moderate:; |[Moderate: {Moderate: |Moderate: 
Memphis | | low strength, | low strength, | low strength. | low strength. 
| ! 
M@C2-e22---- waecee |Slight---------- {Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate;: [Moderate: 
Memphis | | low strength. | low strength, | low strength, | low strength. 
| 1 | slope. | 
MeD2, MeD3---+---- |Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: | Severe |Moderate: 
Memphis | slope, | low strength, | low strength, | slope. | low strength, 
| | slope. | slope. slope. 
MP 3----22-2------ {Severe: |Severe: {Severe: | Severe ‘{Severe: 
Memphis slope. slope, slope. slope. slope. 
MM#: { | i ! 
Memphis----------| Severe: {[Severe: {Severe [Severe: [Severe 
{ slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. { slope. 
t I t I 
Morganfield------|Severe: [Severe: {Severe: [Severe: |Severe: 
{ floods. floods. floods. | floods, | floods. 
{ 
MN*®: | ! | | I 
Memphis----- weee-] Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe {Severe: 
, | slope. | slope. | slope, slope. | slope. 
I ! 
Natchez-------+--- {Severe: |Severe: {Severe: |Severe: [Severe: 
| slope, slope. | slope. | slope. slope, 
t 
Moswietaseccscseees {Severe: {Severe: |Severe: {Severe: |Severe: 
Morganfield | Floods, | floods. | floods. floods, | floods, 
| 
Pt*, | | ! i i 
Pits \ | | 
PVC 2 222sennwnnne--| Moderate: ve derate; {Moderate: {Moderate;: {Moderate: 
Providence | wetness. { low strength. | low strength. | low strength, | low strength. 
| slope. 
PvD2--+---- waces--| Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: [Severe: |Moderate: 
Providence | wetness, | low strength, | low strength, | slope, { low strength, 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
I = 
Abseessces-casse5% |Severe; |Severe: | Severe: |Severe: {Severe: 
Robinsonville | floods, | floods. floods, | floods, floods, 
Rocsees etek aeesee {Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe;: 
Rosebloom { floods, | floods, | floods, ! floods, | floods, 
| wetness, wetness, wetness, | wetness, wetness. 
Sa, SH*----------- [Severe: {Severe: [Severe: [Severe: {Severe: 
Sharkey | wetness, | floods, { floods, | floods, | floods, 
too clayey. | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
| shrink-swell. { shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. { shrink-swell, 
| I | 


! 
! 
t 


See footnote at end of table, 


JEFFERSON COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


TABLE 8.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT=-Continued 


Soil name and | Shallow 
map symbol I excavations 
{ 
SmF#, SX*: { 
Smithdale----.~-- !Severe: 
slope. 
Lexington-------~ |Severe: 
| slope. 
TU+*222222222---- -{Severe: 
Tunica | floods, 
| wetness, 


| too clayey. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
zat 
| 
| 
| 


I 

I Dwellings 

! without 
asements 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 
shrink~swell, 


| 
t Dwellings 
with 
basements 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


I 
! 
| 
! 
| 
' 
| 
i 
I 
| 
| shrink-swell, 


! 

! Small 

! commercial 
build 


5 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


! 

! 

i 

! 

! 
[Severe: 
Is 

| 

| 

I 

! 

| shrink-swell, 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 


t Local roads 
| and streets 


floods, 
shrink-swell, 
wetness, 
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64 


[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary, 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 9.--SANITARY FACILITIES 


See 


text for definitions of "slight," "moderate," "good," "fair," and other terms used to rate soils, 
Absence of an entry means soil was not rated] 


Soil name and | Septic tank 
map symbol | absorption 


fie 
| 
Ad 22-20 ween ee een een |Severe: 
Adler | floods, 
{ wetness, 
Bdesasncesussemnn wad -|Severe: 
Bowdre | floods, 
| wetness, 
| peres slowly. 
{os 
Bn-+-------- ween wee ~-|Severe: 
Bruin | floods, 
BR*; 
Bruin-~------+ ~----{Severe: 
{ floods, 
Robinsonville------ [Severe: 
| floods. 
I 
| 
BU ~ 2 422 ween nnn ne |Severe 
Bruno | floods, 
I 
Ca------------- a----{Severe: 
Collins | floods, 
| wetness, 
| 
ee +|Severe: 
Commerce | floods, 
| percs slowly, 
| wetness. 
CO m2 a nnn nee n ne ee [Severe: 
Convent | flocds, 
| wetness. 
CV 2222 one een nnn ee |Severe: 
Crevasse | floods, 
! 
| 
De weewcwoeconewecece Severe: 
Deerford | percs slowly, 
| wetness, 
Pa20 ee eee nen een ee {Severe: 
Falaya | floods, 
| wetness, 
Le Aa -222-----2+----- |Severe: 
Leverett | wetness. 
LoB2, LoC2----------/Severe: 
Loring {| percs slowly. 
! 
LOD2 -+-------------- |Severe: 
Loring { peres slowly. 
LR#: ! 
Lorman--~++--+-<--- !Severe: 
| peres slowly, 
{ slope. 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Sewage lagoon 
| areas 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
floods, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
seepage, 


Severe; 
floods, 
wetness. 


wn 
< 
o 
s% 
@ 


wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 
Severe: 
slope. 
Severe: 
slope. 


t Trench 
sanitary 
landfil 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
floods. 


floods, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
floods, 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


I 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

I 

! 

I 

| 

i 

| 

! 

I 

i 

! 

I 

H 

! 

! 
{Severe: 
t 

! 

! 

| 

! 

| 

| 

! 

| 

1 

| 

! 

! 

! 

I 

| 
|Severe: 

| floods, 
{ seepage, 
| too sandy. 
|Severe: 
| wetness, 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


| 
| 
l 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 


Slight----------- f 


i Area 
! sanitary 
landfill 


vere: 
loods. 


so 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
floods, 


Severe: 
floods, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


vere: 
etness. 


zo 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 


[Moderate: 
slope. 


| 

| Severe: 
| slope. 
! 


i Daily cover 
| for landfill 


Good. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Good. 


Good, 


Good. 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


Good, 


Fair; 
too clayey. 


Good, 


Poor: 
seepage, 
too sandy. 


Fair: 


a 
too clayey. 


Poors 
wetness, 


| 
| 
! 
I 
| 
| 
I 
! 
| 
! 
1 
| 
| 
| 
1 
1 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
i} 
ie 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
I 
H 
! 
| 
| 
| 
I 
! 
I 
! 
| 
| 
I 
! 
| 
| 
! 
I 
| 
| 
pede 
| 

oe 


I 
Fair: 
slope, 


too clayey, 
slope. 


! 
I 
I 
| 
{Poor: 
! 
{ 
I 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Memphis 


MeB2, MeC2---~--- 


Memphis 


MeD2, MeD3------- 


Memphis 


Memphis 
MM*; 


Memphis--------- 


M0 oem eww nee ennnoe 


Morganfield 


Sa, SH*---------- 


Sharkey 


SmF*, SX#; 


Smithdale------- 


TABLE 9.--SANITARY: FACILITIES--Continued 


absorption 
fields 


~{Severe; 


{ peres slowly, 


{Moderate: 
| slope, 


{ 
|Severe: 
| slope. 
| 


| 
[Severe: 
| slope, 


[Severe: 
| floods. 
[Severe: 
| slope. 


|Severe: 
| slope, 


---]Severe: 


| floods, 
I 
I 
I 
t 


[Severe; 
| peres slowly, 


{Severe: 


|Severe: 

| wetness, 

| floods, 

| peres slowly. 


floods, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 


I 
! 
I 
! 
! 
| 
{ slope, 
| 
i 
| 
| 
! 
t 


See footnote at end of table, 


Septic tank 


JEFFERSON COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


{| Sewage lagoon 


I areas 


i 
I 
|Severe: 
| slope, 
Moderate: 
| seepage, 


[Moderate: 
| seepage, 
| slope, 

| 

{Severe: 
slope, 


floods, 


slope. 


H Trench 
t sanitary 
landfill 


slope, 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
floods. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


{ 

! Area 

i sanitary 
landfill 


| 
| 
{Severe: 
| slope, 


{Slight----------- 
i 


| | 
jsitant essdenacue~ 


!Moderate: 
slope. 


seepage, 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


vere: 
lope. 


2 @ 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage. 


65 


| Daily cover 
| for landfill 


|Fair: 


Fair: 


slope, 


{Fair: 
| too clayey. 


|Fair: 
| too clayey. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 


| 
! 
l 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
H 
| 
! 
wetness, 
| 
H 
| 
| 
1 
{ 
| 
| 
H 
| 
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TABLE 9,--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Soil name and | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench H Area | Daily cover 
map symbol ! absorption t areas | sanitary H sanitary { for landfill 
field fil landfill 
! ! I ! ! 
Tisss-eessceues a+---}Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Poor: 
Tunica | floods, ! floods. | floods, | floods, | too clayey, 
{ percs slowly, ! ! wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
1 wetness, ! ! | | 


oe 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


TABLE 10.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


67 


[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See 


text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and "unsuited." 


rated] 


Soil name and i 
map symbol i 


Roadfill 


Sand 


! Gravel 


Absence of an entry means soil was not 


| Topsoil 
| 


aaa a aaa ace a 


| 
Ad 2 aa nnn nee eee [Fair: 


Adler | low strength. 
| 

Bd~~---------++--+-+---+ {Poor: 

Bowdre | shrink-swell, 

Bn <2 224242 2----------- {Pair: 

Bruin {| low strength. 
| 

BR* | 

Bruin---------------- [Fair: 


| low strength. 


Robinsonville-++<++++|Fair: 
| low strength, 


Unsuited: 
excess fines, 


Unsuited: 
excess fines, 


| 

| 

le 

| 

! 

le 

1 
fUnsuited: 
excess fines, 
! 

me nsuited: 

| 

! 

{ 


excess fines, 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Buw<.22c0n wa wewncnwwnn | G00 eer eww weuenowene | Fair: 


{| low strength. 


MeA, MeB2, MeC2----~--|Fair: 


Bruno | | excess fines. 
CAesiesenreeewesesases {Pair: [Unsuited: 
Colf¥ins {| low strength, i excess fines. 
| 
Cit = a an a we eee |Fair: [Unsuited: 
Commerce | low strength, | excess fines, 
| shrink-swell, { 
| wetness, 
COsmcun i in i iano {Fair: [Unsuited: 
Convent | wetness, | excess fines. 
| low strength. 1 
{ 
CV¥iseesesecccc waewnwnen | GOOd~an coe wewescccece |Good+....< Serre 
Crevasse | 
Peesctacscseece aewenne | Fair: l[Unsuited: 
Deerford { low strength, | excess fines. 
| shrink-swell, { 
! 
Fanon anne nnn n eee ene {Fair: {Unsuited: 
Falaya { low strength, { excess fines. 
! wetness, | 
LeA--------~---------- {Pair: |Unsuited: 
Leverett { low strength | excess fines. 
| | 
LoB2, LoC2, LoD2------ {Fair: [Unsuited: 
Loring | low strength, | excess fines, 
i | 
LR*: | | 
Lorman--------------. {Poor: |Unsuited: 
| shrink-swell, | excess fines. 
| low strength, | 
i | 
Loring +<<<2<222+222-- {Fair \¥ suited: 
Memphis | low strength, 
{ 
MeD2, MeD3------------ |Pair: ! 
Memphis {| low strength, | 
| 


4 
1 
| 


See footnote at end of table, 


n 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines, 


Unsuited: 


n 
excess fines, 


Unsuited: 
excess fines, 


Unsuited: 


xcess fines, 


os 


Un suited: 
excess fines, 


Unsuited: 
excess fines, 


excess fines, 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines, 


Unsuited: 


! 

! 

! 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

le 

| 

! 

| 

fe 

1 

lee nsuited: 
! 

| 

le 

{ 

| 

ie 

| 

1 

| e 

| 

| 

| 

{Un 
excess fines. 
| 
{Unsuited: 
{ excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines, 


Unsuited: 
excess fines, 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines, 


Unsuited: 
excess fines, 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
1 
1 
le 
i 
| 
le 
| 
| 
| 
le 
| 
t 
i 
|e 
{ 
I 
I 
| 
! 
le 
! 
| 


Good, 
Poor: 
too clayey. 


Good, 


Good. 
Good. 


Poor: 


ft) 
too sandy. 


Good. 


Good, 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


Fair: 
thin layer. 


Good. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
slope. 


Good. 
air: 
too clayey. 
Fair: 


too clayey, 
slope, 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 10.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


I 
Soil name and I Roadfill 
I 


map symbol 


MeF 3++------<----- -+--|Poor: 
Memphis | slope. 
I 
MM*: | 
Memphis-~-----+---- -~{Poor: 
| slope, 
Morganfield---------- [Fair: 
| low strength, 
MN#: I 
Memphis---~------++--- | Poor: 
| slope, 
Natchez--~----24-----~ [Poor: 
| slope, 
M0saeeeeeneene--------| Fair: 
Morganfield | low strength. 
{ 
Pt®, | 
Pits I 
| 
PvC2, PvD2--+++------- [Fair: 
Providence { low strength. 
Rb----- wee eeeeweweesse {Fairs 
Robinsonville { low strength. 
RO 2222 ene een e enn enn |Poor: 
Rosebloom | wetness. 
! 
Sa, SH¥------+-------- [Poor: 
Sharkey | too clayey, 
{ shrink-swell, 
wetness, 
SmF*, SX#: i 
Smithdale--~--------- [Poor: 
{ slope. 
Lexington---<---+----- |Fair: 
| slope, 
| low strength. 
Tus-s--0- wees een e nee {Poor: 
Tunica | shrink-swell, 


| wetness, 


| 
| Sand 


suited: 
xcess fines, 


c 
os 


suited: 
xcess fines, 


os 


suited: 
xcess fines, 


os 


suited: 
xcess fines, 


a 
os 


nsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


or: 
xeess fines, 


~~ 
oo 


Unsuited: 
e 


Unsuited: 
e 


suited: 


Un 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


suited: 
xcess fines. 


os 


I Gravel 


suited: 
xcess fines. 


Un 
e 


suited; 


Un 
excess fines, 


Unsulted: 
excess fines, 


Unsuited: 


xeess fines, 


os 


Unsuited: 
excess fines, 


suited: 


Un 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


xeess fines, 


os 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 
suited: 
xeess fines. 


U 


os 


suited: 
xcess fines, 


U 


os 


Unsuited; 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines, 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 


| Topsoil 


ir: 
oo clayey. 


om 


wetness, 
too clayey. 


too clayey, 
wetness, 


[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
text for definitions of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." 


evaluated] 
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See 


Absence of an entry means soil was not 


y Limitations for-- Features affecting-- 
Soil name and | Pond Embankments, Terraces 


map symbol i reservoir 
areas 
| 
Ad------ ween nn enee {Moderate:; 
Adler | seepage. 
| 
Bd--~-------~+~ «---|Severe: 
Bowdre i seepage, 
| 
Bil +002 n een wn we |[Moderate: 
Bruin | seepage, 
1 
1 
! 
I 
BR*: 
Bruin---=- eee {Moderate: 
| seepage. 
4 
i 
t 
Robinsonville-~---|Severe: 
seepage, 
i 
BY = nn ee | Severe: 
Bruno | ‘seepage. 
| 
| 
Ca-----------+---- iModerate: 
Collins | seepage. 
| 
Cm-------~+------~ ~|Moderate: 
Commerce | seepage, 
(rere rere waeee~({MOoderate: 
Convent | seepage. 
| 
| 
| 
CV nn ee ee een {Severe; 
Crevasse | seepage, 
| 
| 
| 
De-----0-2----02-~ | Slight~------ 
Deerford | 
| 
| 
Panes cwdwcesnunnne {Moderate: 
Falaya | seepage. 
| 
| 
LéAesescceeeneses -|Moderate: 
Leverett | seepage. 


| 

| 
LoB2, LoC2, LoD2-~-|Moderate: 
Loring | seepage. 
! 
{ 


See footnote at end of table, 


! dikes, and 
levees 


Moderate; 
low strength, 
piping. 


Moderate: 
seepage, 
piping. 


Moderate; 
erodes easily, 
low strength, 
piping. 


Moderate: 
erodes easily, 
low strength, 
piping. 


| 

i 

| 

| 

H 

t 

H 

| 

| 

H 

t 

! 

| 

H 

{ 

! 

! 

| 

! 

! 
{Moderate: 

| piping, 

{ seepage, 

| low strength, 
1 

1 

laters 

! 
| 
I 
| 
I 
t 
! 
! 
| 
! 
H 
! 
| 
! 
I 
! 
t 
1 


piping, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
piping, 
unstable fill. 


Moderate: 
erodes easily, 
piping, 
low strength, 


compressible, 
seepage, 
piping. 


|Moderate: 
piping, 
compressible, 
erodes easily. 


Moderate: 
compressible, 
piping. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
compressible, 
piping. 


Moderate: 
piping, 
low strength. 


H Drainage { Irrigation 
Floods, Floods---+--- 
cutbanks cave 
Floods, Floods, 
wetness, 


peres slowly.| slow intake. 


{ 

| 

! 

! 

| 

! 

i 

wetness, 
H 

Not needed-~-~-|Floods-------- 
t 

H 

| 

| 


Not needed~---|Flo0ds<<<-<--- 
I 


| 
Floods------~- {Fast intake, 
| floods, 


| 

! 

! 

| 

| 

| 

! 

{ 

! 

! 

I 

! 

H 

| 

! 

! ! 
I 

! 

| 

| 

! 

| 

I 

} 

| 

[Not needed-~--|Floods, 
1 
1 
i 
| 
| 
1 
i 
| 
i 


{ droughty, 

| seepage, 
Cutbanks cave,{Erodes easily, 

floods, | floods, 

| wetness, 

t 
|Floods-~--+----- {Slope, 
i slow intake, 
| 
|Floods, Ploods<<<c0u00 


! 
t 
1 
J 
! 
cutbanks cave} 
t 
t 


Floods------—~ [Fast intake, 
seepage, 


Not needed----|Excess sodium, 
slope, 
peres slowly. 


7" 
ay 


utbanks cave 


I 
H 
I 
I 
| 
1 
1 
! 
4 
t 
I 
oods, [pevensnie ween- 
| 
! 
Not needed----|Slow intake--- 
1 
t 
| 
| 
! 


Not needed----{|Rooting depth, 

| erodes easily 
| slope, 
1 
I 


! and 


| diversions 


I 
{Erodes easily 
wetness, 


1 
{ 
! 
[Peres slowly, 
i 


[Not needed---- 
H 
I 
| 


! 
{Not needed-~-- 


needed---- 


needed---- 
needed---- 


needed-~~-- 


needed---- 


Not needed---- 


{Not needed---- 


Favorable----- 


if 
{Erodes easily, 
| slope. 


i} 
if 


1 Grassed 
t 8 


Erodes easily, 


Percs slowly, 
wetness, 


Erodes easily. 


Erodes easily. 


Droughty. 
Erodes easily. 


Favorable, 


Erodes easily. 


{ 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
! 
i 
| 
I 
| 
{ 
! 
H 
i 
1 
i 
i] 
iFavorable. 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
i 
1 
I 
| 
| 
| 
H 
i 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


i 
{Erodes easily, 
droughty. 


Excess sodium, 


x 
erodes easily, 
Not needed. 


| 
t 
| 
t 


{Wetness, 
erodes easily. 


[Rooting depth, 
erodes easily, 

! slope. 

1 

i] 
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1 
if 
Soil name and | Pond 
map symbol | reservoir 
I areas 
| 
LR*: | 
Lorman------~----- [Slight------- 
+ 
Loring ---+------- {Moderate: 
seepage, 


i 
| 
| 
MeA, MeB2, MeC2, | 
MeD2, MeD3, MeF3-|Moderate: 


Memphis | seepage. 
! 
i 
MM: | 
Memphis---------- \Moderate: 
| seepage. 
i 
Morganfield~----- |Moderate: 
| seepage. 
! 
H 
| 
MN*: 
Memphis-----~-~-~-~ |Moderate: 
| seepage. 
! 
H 
! 
Natchez---------- [Severe 
| seepage. 
i 
I 
M0 22 2a woe ones |[Moderate: 
vorgunfield seepage. 
! 
| 
Pte, ! 
Pits I 
PvC2, PvD2-------- {Slight------- 
Providence | 
H 
Rb--~------+---+--- [Severe 
Robinsonville | seepage. 
I 
I 
H 
ROm--------= waweee | Slight------- 
Rosebloom H 
1 
Sa, SH*-~------+--- [Slight------- 
Sharkey i 
| 
| 
{ 
SmF*, SX*: ! 
Smithdale--------+ {Severe: 
| seepage. 
{ 
Lexington«<<-++<< |Severe: 
| seepage. 


See footnote at end of table, 
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TABLE 11.*-WATER MANAGEMENT-~Continued 


Limitations for-- 


Embankments, 
| dikes, and 
levees 


1 
! 
|[Moderate: 


| low strength, 
| compressible, 


Moderate: 
piping, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
piping, 
compressible, 
erodes easily, 


Moderate: 
piping, 
compressible, 
erodes easily. 


derate: 
iping, 


Moderate: 
piping, 
compressible, 
erodes easily. 


Moderate: 
piping, 
compressible, 


Moderate; 
piping, 
low strength, 
seepage. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
' 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
4 
| 
| 
t 
| 
! 
i 
| 
| 
| 
q 
| 
if 
1 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


I 

{Moderate: 
piping, 
unstable fill, 


| 

i 

| 
{Moderate: 
{ piping, 

| seepage, 

| low strength. 


{Moderate: 


| compressible. 


~-|Moderate: 


low strength, 
compressible, 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate:.- 
piping 
u 


{ 
i 
I 
t 
t 
| 
| nstable fill. 
H 

H 

| 


H Drainage 


Not needed--~-- 


Not needed---~ 


Not needed---~- 


Not needed---- 


Floods, 
cutbanks cave 


Not needed---- 


Floods, 
eutbanks cave 


Cutbanks cave, 
percs slowly, 
8 


lope. 


Floods, 
wetness. 


Floods, 
percs slowly. 


Not needed, 


‘ 
I 
{ 
| 
i 
q 
I 
H 
i 
I 
| 
| 
| 
! 
1 
| 
| 
{ 
1 
I 
! 
! 
i 
I 
{ 
| 
i 
! 
| 
| 
| 
i 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
{ 
! 
! slope. 
t 


[Not needed---- 


! 


Features affecting-- 


Terraces 
{| Irrigation | and ° { Grassed 
diversions e 
! | 
| | 
{Slope, [Slope, Slope, 
| erodes easily] erodes easily| erodes easily, 


{ slow intake, 


| 


{| perces slowly. 


{Rooting depth,|Erodes easily,{Rooting depth, 
| erodes easily! slope. erodes easily, 
slope. slope. 


1 


Erodes eae Ae easily,{Erodes easily, 
slope. slope, slope, 
1 piping. 
i] 
! 


Erodes easily,{Erodes easily,|Erodes easily, 


slope. slope, slope. 
Floods-------- {Erodes easily {Erodes easily. 


Erodes easily, 
slope. 


Erodes easily, {Erodes easily, 
slope, slope. 


{ 

| 

| 

I 

i 

| 

| 

I { piping. 
H t 

| 

I 

| 

| 

i 

piping. 


{ 
I 
{ 
| 
i 
{ 
i 
| 
1 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
I 
i i 
| 
! 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
I 
| 
| 
I 


| 
{Brodes easily,{Erodes easily,|Erodes easily, 
| slope. | slope, slope. 

| piping. 


|Floods--------{Erodes easily 


Erodes easily. 


lErodes easily,{Erodes easily,|Erodes easily, 
| peres slowly,| percs slowly,| percs slowly, 


slope. piping. slope, 
{Fast intake, Not needed----|Favorable. 
floods, 
I 
| 
Floods, Wetness-------]|Wetness, 
wetness, 
Not needed----jWetness, 


percs slowly. 


Fast intake, 
seepage, 
complex slope 


Slope, p 
erodes cca erodes easily 


| 

{ 

| 
i | 
i | 
t | 
! { 
! | 
I I 
t { ! 
leo 
I I 
I | 
{ i 
| | 
H i 
i ! 
t | 


| 
{Slope, | Slope--<-<----- |Slope. 
erodes caaes 
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TABLE 11.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


| ns_for-- es fecting-- 
Soil name and | Pond Embankments, | t | Terraces i] 


map symbol | reservoir | dikes, and i Drainage { Irrigation |{ and iq Grassed 
H areas levees diversions waterways 
i I I I | i 
TU n-ne eee ee en -|Moderate: |Moderate: |Floods, {Slow intake, |Peres slowly, |Percs slowly, 
Tunica | seepage. | shrink-swell, | wetness, | floods, | wetness, | wetness, 
| { compressible, | percs slowly.} wetness. | ! 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 
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TABLE 12.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See 
text nr definitions of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry means soil was not 
rated 


! 
Soil name and . } Camp areas t Picnic areas H Playgrounds {| Paths and trails 


map symbol 


! | { 
Adsssbesecccucesuscous tSevere: {Moderate: |Moderate: {Moderate: 
Adler floods. | floods, | floods. | floods. 
H t 
Bdwsenssewensccaescscs. [Severe: {Severe: {Severe !Severe: 
Bowdre { floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, 
| wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
| too clayey. too clayey. too clayey. | too clayey. 
| 
Bhiesssee cesses cccceses [Severe: |Moderate: {Severe: |Moderate: 
Bruin | floods. | floods. | floods, | floods, 
I i | I 
BR* | ! ! | 
Bruin=<<-+-4=s6-2...~ }Severe: |Moderate: {Severe: {Moderate: 
| floods. | floods. floods, floods, 
Robinsonville-------- |Severe [Severe: {Severe: {Slight. 
| floods, floods. floods, ! 
| 
Busesesseceussucsseves {Severe: {[Severe: [Severe: {Severe 
Bruno | floods. | floods, | floods, | floods. 
! 
Cadacssteuceeces aeeerrr: [Severe: {Moderate: {Moderate: [Slight, 
Collins | floods. | floods. floods, { 
! I 
ee easssss ~-{Severe: {Severe: {Severe !Severe;: 
Commerce | floods. | floods, floods, ! floods. 
t 
Cosssesccecensvesscuse [Severe: |Severe: {Severe |Severe: 
Convent | floods, floods, | floods, | floods. 
| ! 
CY¥enceceecncnceneeaaam |Severe;: |Severe: |Severe: {Severe: 
Crevasse | floods, | too sandy. | floods, | floods, 
| too sandy. too sandy. { too sandy. 
! 
P@wss-s2ussceucccsccss {Moderate: |Moderate: {Moderate: {Moderate: 
Deerford { wetness, | wetness. | wetness, | wetness, 
| peres slowly. i | peres slowly. H 
| ! ! 
Panna nen eeew ewe se weee |Severe: |[Moderate: {Severe: !Moderate: 
Falaya | floods, | floods, | floods, {| floods, 
| wetness. t wetness, | wetness, | wetness. 
I 
LG@Aswestobctassceseens |Slight~-------- aweee-|Slight--------------- | Slight--------------- Slight. 
Leverett | 
[OB2ss<e24scsn2-5s5e5 |Slight-~----------.-+-- [Slight-----+.......-.{Moderate: [Slight. 
Loring | slope. 
LOC2 a aeeesecewe~ w----|Slight---~----------- [Slight---~----------+- | Severe: [Slight. 
Loring 1 | slope, | 
LoD2------ seeceens w---{Moderate: {Moderate: |Severe: [Slight. 
Loring | slope, slope. | slope. | 
| 
LR*: | i | 
Lorman-+++----------- {Severe: |Severe; {Severe: {Moderate: 
slope, slope. | slope. slope. 
| 
Loring----~---------+- [Severe [Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: 
| slope. {| slope. | slope. | slope. 
| | 
MeA----- ww news enwes | SLIght+---2+-------2-- [Slight-------+------- [Slight---------- wenee}{Slight. 
Memphis | | I | 


| | 


See footnote at end of table, 
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TABLE 12.+~RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~-~Continued 


Soil name and I 
map symbol 


Camp areas 


M@B2 ~~ + ~~~ 24-1422 -- {Slight---------- 
Memphis ! 
| 
MEC2--~ 22222 nne~ woeee-| Slight---------- 
Memphis ! 
! 
MeD2, MeD3+~----+.~~.-~| Moderate: 
Memphis | slope, 
| 
MOF Jane en a eee |Severe: 
Memphis | slope, 
| 
MM*: | 
Memphis--+-.--.--..-. |Severe: 
| slope, 
Morganfield---+------ {Severe: 
| floods. 
MN®; 
Memphis~---~---~+-~--~ |Severe: 
| slope. 
NatcheZq~owrweu sews | Severe: 
| slope. 
| 
MO once wen eee ewww ne |Severe;: 
Morganfield | floods, 
| 
Pt®, { 
Pits | 
PVC 2 anna esn wwe nnn se | Slight---------- 
Providence I 
PVD2---+-222-5 woeweee-| Moderate: 
Providence | slope. 
RID ot nt ws wa nav wv os wn ws sn cc [Severe: 
Robinsonville | floods, 
! 
Riccsinecanesenadakuc |Severe: 
Rosebloom | wetness, 
| floods. 


I 
Sa, SH#s2..2.2+2+-.-+4| Severe: 
Sharkey | floods, 
| too clayey, 
percs slowly. 


SmF*, Sx*: 
Smithdale--~-.......- {Severe: 
| slope, 
Lexington------------ |Severe: 
| slope. 
TUs-----22------------ |Severe: 
Tunica | floods, 
| wetness, 


| too clayey. 


| Picnic areas 


Moderate: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe; 
slope, 


Moderate: 
floods, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 


Severe: 
floods, 

too clayey, 
wetness. 


slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


I Playgrounds 


{Moderate: 
| slope. 


[Slight+~++.2++.+++.4+/ Severe: 


{| slope. 


floods, 


Moderate: 
floods. 


| slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods, 
too clayey, 
peres slowly. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit, 


{ Paths and trails 


slope, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 


Severe: 
floods, 

too clayey, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
slope, 


Moderate: 
slope. 


floods, 
wetness, 
too clayey. 
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14 SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 13.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS 


[See text for a aia of "good," "fair," "poor," and "very poor." Absence of an entry indicates the soil 
was not rated 


otential for habitat elements otential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and | Wild 
map symbol | Grain {Grasses {| herba- {Hardwood} Conif- | Wetland!Shallow {Openland}|Woodland|Wetland 
fand seed! and 1 ceous | trees } erous {| plants {| water {wildlifelwildlifelwildlife 
er mes ants 8 reas 
! ! | | | ! ! | | t 
Ad wna new ne wee ween = [Good {Good IGood [Good | en {Poor {Poor [Good {Good {Poor. 
Adler { | | | | | ! i { l 
| | | | | ! | I | 
Bd-----++---+ weaeee~| Poor {Fair {Fair {Fair [eee {Poor {Pair {Fair {Fair Poor, 
Bowdre 1 | | i | | { t | 
! | ! i ! ! I ! | 
Bn++---+++- weeeeeee| Fair {Good |Good {Good eo, {Poor {Poor [Good {Good [Poor. 
Bruin | | | 1 i { | | ! | 
t | i | | I I | ! | 
BR*: | | | | | | | | | ! 
Bruin---+--- senene |Poor ‘eae ial ais --- ie eae ig poe eer 
Robinsonville----- {Poor {Fair {Pair {Good | -<< {Poor [Very [Fair {Good lVery 
| ! { | | ! | poor, |} { | poor, 
| | | | { | { { | | 
Bu------- weweeceese}] Poor {Poor {Fair | Poor | Poor [Very |Very {Poor {Poor iVery 
Bruno I | | | | | poor. | poor. | 1 | poor, 
| | | | | | | | ! | 
CA a 2 anne e ene e ne ~+|Good [Good {Good |Good |Good [Poor [Poor [Good [Good | Poor. 
Collins ! { t | | | | | | { 
t ! i ! { | | | { { 
ee {Good {Good {Good {Good [en {Fair {Pair {Good {Good {Fair, 
Commerce ' | { H t | { | { | 
! | ! I ! | | { | | 
Coneeseesssesenawes \Fair \Good {Good |Good —— {Fair {Fair {Good {Good |Fair. 
Convent | ! | | ! ! | | | { 
i | I | | | | | { 
CV 22 new eee enw ne | POOP {Pair {Fair {Poor |Poor |Poor [Very |Fair {Poor iVery 
Crevasse | poor. | poor, 
if 
De--+---- waeweeneee |Fair \Good |Good — {Good {Fair {Fair {Good {Good |Pair. 
Deerford I | | | 1 t | ! { | 
| I | | ! ! I | | 
Fa----+ 22-22 +2----- \Pair {Good [Good |Good {Good {Fair {Fair {Good |Good |Fair, 
Falaya I ! I | | | ! I ! 
! I ! | | I i | | ! 
LeAen----++--+----- {Good tGood [Good [Good |Good | Poor {Poor |Good {Good [Poor. 
Leverett | ! | t | | | | I t 
| | | ! ! t I t ! | 
LO B2a22 2222-2 ------ |Good |Good [Good | Good [Good {Poor lvery [Good {Good [Very 
Loring | | | poor, | | poor. 
LoC2, LoD2<-------- {Fair [Good [Good [Good }Good |very | Very | Good {Good [Very 
Loring | | ! I I | poor. {| poor. | | | poor. 
! | ! | ! I | t I ! 
LR®: ! i I | ! i | | I I 
Lorman--<--------++= | Poor | Fair [Good {Good [Good lvery [very [Fair |Good I Very 
I I I | | | poor. | poor. | ! | poor, 
! I ! ! ! | | | | | 
Loring-<---- wene-~|} Poor {Fair {Good {Good {Good [Very lVvery {Fair {Good [Very 
| { ! { ! { poor. | poor. | t { poor, 
I ! ! { ! I ! ' I ! 
MeA, MeB2----- ----] Good {Good {Good {Good IGood }Poor {Very {Good !Good \Very 
Memphis ! | t | | | poor. | ! | poor, 
I | | | | ! | | { I 
MeC2, MeD2, MeD3---/Fair [Good {Good | Good [Good {very lVery {Good [Good [Very 
Memphis | i t H ! { poor, | poor, | I { poor. 
i t ! ! ! I | I i | 
Me P300224-2-----~<- {Very {Poor {Good {Good [Good lVery lVery {Poor {Good lVery 
| poor. poor, | | poor. 


Memphis poor, 


See footnote at end of table. 


Soil name and | 


JEFFERSON COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


TABLE 13.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 


] tent for habitat e1 8 TPotent ; as a ia for-- 
i | | 


Wild 


{Grasses | herba~ |Hardwood| Conif- 


and 


map symbol ! Grain 
[and seed] 
crops: 
i 
MM*; 
Memphis-----~------| Very 
{ poor. 
Morganfield----<<-| Poor 
I 
H 
MN*®: { 
Memphis---------~-- lVery 
{ poor. 


Morganfield 


Pt®. 
Pits 


PvC2, PVD2+~-+-~--= |Fair 
Providence ! 


Rb aman awww wwuceere | Good 


Robinsonville 
RO wwewewwneneronen=|POOr 
Rosebloom ! 
! 
Sas 2 enn een enn {Pair 
Sharkey I 
H 
SH#---------------- {Poor 
Sharkey { 
! 
SmF*, SX#; | 
Smithdale--+--..--| Very 
| poor. 
Lexington--------~ {Poor 
! 
| 
Ti a<e<0s— wwmmeanene | Pair 
Tunica | 


| ceous 


{ trees 


Good 


Good 


Good 


| erous 


as 


# See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 
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Wetland|Shallow |Openland {Woodland {Wetland 
plants | water 


{wildlife}wildlife|wildlife 


1 

! I { 

| t | 

! t | 

{Poor [Good lVery 

! | { poor, 

| { { 

{Fair [Good [Very 

i I | poor, 

! i | 

! { { 

{Poor |Good |Very 

H { | poor, 

t i I 

{Fair {Good lVery 

i ! | poor. 

{ | | 

[Good {Good [Very 

i H | poor, 

H ! { 

I i | 

I ! | 

| ! | 

1Good {Good lVery 

| | | poor, 

t t H 

[Good {Good iVery 

! | { poor. 

! | | 

{Fair oad ae 

1 

| i | 

a |Good (Good. 
I ‘ 

I 1 i 

{Poor [pear (Fair. 

I | 

H H | 

{ i | 

{Fair [Good lvery 

I | 1 poor. 

i | ! 

[Fair {Good lVery 

! | f poor. 

i | | 

laa re ne 
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TABLE 14.*-ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS 


[The symbol < means less than; > means greater than. Absence of an entry means data were not estimated. NP 
means nonplastic] 


| t I Classification T Percentage passing T ] 
Soil name and { Depth {| USDA texture | i | sieve number-- {Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol i ! | Unified | AASHTO | I I I | limit | ticity 
t 4 40 00 ndex 
in | | Pet 
I I I ! ! ! I i ! | 
Adsecesusceducueses t 0-50 {Silt loam------- IML, CL, ta-4 | 100 | 100 {95=100}60-95 | <30 | NP+10 
Adler CL=ML | | 
t J 
Bd onsen ie i eee ee { 0-15 {Silty clay-----~- ICH 1A-7 1100 { 100 {95-100/90-95 | 51-65 | 28-40 
Bowdre 15-19 ous loam, loam |CL=ML, Chath A=6 100 | 100 po ee |! 25=35 | 5-12 
ML 1 
} 19-50 {Sa gady loam, silt{}SC, CL, {aA-2, A-4 | 100 | 100 [60-100/30-90 | 20-30 | 5-10 
| ! loam, loam, | CL=ML, i | ! | i | | 
! ! | SMSC I ! | H i i ! 
! ! i i { | H ! i I 
BN ance awne eee esene { oO-11 {Silt loam------- IML, CL=ML [A-4 { 100 {| 100 {95-100}80-100}{ <27 | NP-7 
Bruin 1 11-55 }Silt loam, loam,|ML, CL=ML, {A=4 1100 { 100 {95=100/80-100! <32 { NP-10 
| | very fine sandy} CL | ! | ! | ! 
| { loam, ! i I { | | | ! 
1 ! ! | ! | I | | ! 
BR*: { ! I { | { I | | ! 
Brudnes-s2ses2--<- } 0-11 }Silt loam+--.--- IML, CL=ML jA-4 { 100 {| 100 {95-100/80-100! <27 | NP-7 
111-55 {Silt loam, loam,}ML, CL-ML {A-4 1100 { 100 {95-100/80-100! <32 | NP-10 
t | very fine sandy} CL ! | | ! i t 
| | loam, I | | { I | ! | 
I I ! | | | | 1 ! 
aaa 0-8 ae fine sandy |SM, ML tae 100 eed as 3 5-80 | <25 | NP=3 
loam. 
| 8-60 [Stratified fine }SM, ML }a-4 { 100 {95-100175-95 135-65 | <25 | NP=3 
| { sandy loam to | | | | i | ! ! 
i { silt loam. | | ! { | | ! I 
! H t i I ! { I I, | 
Buseefeos ce vewes nse. | 0-8 {Sandy loam+-+--- {SM, ML Ja-2, A-4 {| 100 [| 100 [60-85 [30-60 | <25 | NP-3 
Bruno ! 8-34 }Sand, loamy sand{SP-SM, SM [A-2 {100 {| 100 {60-80 {10-30 | --- | NP 
1 34-60 |Sand------------ {SP-SM, SM aa A-3 | 100 100 pestt 5-20 ae NP 
! 
Cassese see sue sees 1 O45 {Silt loam----~--- IML, CL, {A-4 ! 100 { 100 {85-100}70-90 | <30 | NP-8 
Collins | } CL-ML | I | | | ! 
| 5-55 {Silt loam, silt {ML, CL-ML 1A-4 | 100 100 100 [90-100] <35 NP-10 
1 
(Mseassseoueesueses 0-9 {Silt loam------- [CL-ML, CL,]A-4 { 100 [| 100 { 100 |75-100{ <30 {| NP-10 
Commerce | | ML { t | i | 
| 9-46 {Silty clay loam,{CL 1a-6, A-7-61 100 | 100 | 100 [85-100] 32-45 {| 11-23 
| | silt loam, I | i { | | | H 
| 1 loam, | | I | | | | | 
| 46.65 }Stratified very }CL-ML, CL,[A-4, A-6, $| 100 | 100 { 100 [75-100] 23-45 | 3-23 
{ | fine sandy loam} ML | A=7-6 { | ! | | 1 
to silty clay. | | | | | 
i 
C04s4ecesesecesesss ! o-7 {Silt loam------- IML, CL=ML |A-=4 1 100 { 100 [195+100185-100{ <27 | NP-7 
Convent | 7-50 {Silt loam, very {ML, CL-ML |A=4 { 100 | 100 [95=100}75-100{ <27 | NP=7 
| ! fine sandy | ! ! t t | | 
\ | loam. H t H | H ! I | 
I i ! H I i ' | I | 
CV nnn anne nee eens 1 0-3 [Sand-----0.-.0--= ISP=SM, SM |A=-2-4, A-3] 100 {[95-100]50-100} 5-20 | --- | NP 
Crevasse 3-60 |Sand loamy sand|SP-SM, SM [A-2, A+3 100 ms cae 5~20 --~ NP 
! i! 
Desssueedesseoesees } 9-15 {Silt------------ IML, CL-ML | A=4 | 100 {| 100 { 100 {95-100{ <28 | NP+7 
Deerford | 15-42 |Silty clay loam, {CL laA-~6, A-7-6{ 100 | 100 | 100 {95-100} 32-45 [| 11-21 
| ! silt loam, | | ae ! | ! | 
| 42-67 (Silt loam-----+-- ICL, CL=ML [A-6, A-4 | 100 | 100 100 oma 25-40 5-17 
| i] t 1 ! 
Fasscbseieceeweeee | 0-31 {Silt++--+-- e----]ML, CL=ML,/A-4, A~6 | 100 | 100 {| 100 {95-100{ <30 | NP-10 
Falaya H | cL I t | ! ! I | 
| 31-60 [Silt loam, silty}ML, CL }A-4, A~6, | 100 | 100 {| 100 [95-1001 25-43 | 7-16 
! | clay loam. | A-7 | 
i 
(ehssssslesceescs | 0-32 [Silt---++.+...+-- ICL=ML, ML |A=4 } 100 | 100 | 100 {90-100} <25 | NP+7 
ama loam------~- IML, CL ha A-6 100 100 100 | 0-100} 20-40 B15 


Leverett | 32-70 


See footnote at end of table, 


TABLE 14,+-ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS~~-Continued 


Soil name and { Depth 
map symbol 
in 
! 
LoB2, LoC2, LoD2-~-| 0-5 
Loring t 
5-27 
| 27-60 
{ 
! 
LR*: } 
Lorman «+--+ +22+++- 1 0-5 
1 5=47 
| 
! 
{ 47-65 
! 
| 
| 
Loring --<+++-+---- 0-5 
5-27 
| 27-60 
| 
MeA, MeB2, MeC2, H 
MeD2, MeD3, MeF3--[ O-7 
Memphis | 
7-24 
| 24-60 
MM*; t 
Sais 0-7 
7-24 
| 24-60 
Morganfield--~----- | 0-8 
| 8-60 
| 
| 
| 
MN®; | 
Memphis----.+++...4 {| 0-7 
| 
7-24 
24-60 
Natchez~~--+--~-~~~ 1 0-27 
| 27-72 
MOw~ 2-2 ~ enn nner n= | 0-8 
Morganfield | 
| 860 
| 
| 
| 
Pt*, | 
Pits t 
i 


See footnote at end of 


| 
{ USDA text 


I 
ead loam-- 


|Silt loam, 
{| clay loam. 
[Silt loam-- 


Silt loam-- 
Clay, silty 
clay, silt 
clay loam. 
Clay, silty 
clay, silt 
clay loam. 


Silt loam~-- 
Silt loam, 


clay loam, 
Silt loam-~- 


[Silt loam-~- 
! 

{Silt loam, 
| clay loam, 
{Silt loam-- 
! 


! 

{Silt loam-- 
t 

{Silt loam, 
{| clay loam. 
{silt loam-- 
{Silt loam-- 
{Silt loam, 
| very fine 
| loam. 

I 

I 

{Silt loam-- 
{Silt loam, 
{ clay loam, 
[Silt loam-~ 
[silt loam-- 


H 
[Silt loam, 


{Silt loam, 
very fine 
loam. 


I 
| 
i 
i 
| 
1 


JEFFERSON COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


sandy} CL-ML 
tT 


{ Classification | 
ure } 
{ Unified | AASHTO | ! 
4 1 
{ | 1 | 
wanes IML, CL=ML,}A-4, A=-6 [| 100 } 100 
| cL | | I 
silty|CL ea A-7 | 100 100 
wanes {CL, ML }A-4, A-6, | 100 { 100 
| | A-7 { I 
| I | I 
{ I | ! 
----- ICL, CL=ML }A=4, A=-6 [| 100 { 100 
[Pies CH fad | 
y 
I I ! 
'CL, CH JA-6, A-7 | 
y { | 1 | 
t ! { I 
! I | ! 
w----{ML, CL-ML,}A-4, A-6 | 100 | 100 
| CL | | H 
ettey Gh ine A-7 | 100 100 
enone ICL, ML [aA-4, A-6, | 100 }{ 100 
I | A-7 | I 
{ i | t 
| ! | t 
~---- IML, CL-ML,]A-4 ! 100 { 100 
1 CL 1 | | 
attty ich aa A~7 100 100 
Se Hes CL tea A-6 | 100 | 100 
| | ! { 
~---- IML, CL-ML, |A=4 { 100 | 100 
{ CL i I { 
eee pts A=-7 100 100 
---~- [i CL tacts A-6 100 100 
a---- IML, CL, fA-4 {100 { 100 
| CL=ML 1 | ! 
silt,!ML, CL, fa-4 | 100 { 100 
sandy! CL-ML ! | ! 
| I i { 
| { | t 
I 1 i | 
anon IML, CL-ML, }A=4 { 100 {| 100 
{ CL | ! | 
ettky ee ead A-7 100 100 
weeee|ML, CL ea A-6 100 100 
wo--~ IML, CL=ML, fA-4 } 100 | 100 
1 CL | | | 
silt |ML, CL+=ML ea 100 100 
~e--- IML, CL, ta-4 | 100 } 100 
| CL=ML i I { 
silt,|ML, CL, fe | 100 100 
| | I 
1 ! | 
| | ! 
| ! | 
| I | 


4O 


Percentage passing i 
sieve number-- 


I | 
200 
i 


| 
195-100}90-100} 


See iam 


| 
| 
| 


| | | 
ea ad 


| 
| 
| 


ee 


! 
190-100] 70-95 
pe ROU o 0 eerie ae 


i 
95-100190-100} 


| 
came mies 


195-100190-1001 


i 

| 

100 dae 
| 100 {90-100} 
1 100 190-100} 
t ! I 
t | ! 
100 {90-100} 
| 100 ae 
| 100 erie 
t 

[penne een 
195~100{65-95 | 
I | | 
t | I 
I | | 
! | ! 
| 100 oe 
100 amas! 
100 {90-100} 
100 {85-100} 
100 ee 
ee ee 
[noesmeleeg=2> 

! 

! 

| 

| 

{ 


Limit 
Pet 
20-35 
35-45 
30-45 


20-35 
485 


30-55 


20-35 
35-45 
30-45 


<30 
35-48 
30-40 


$30 
35-48 
30-40 

<30 

<30 


<30 
35-48 
30-40 
<35 
$30 
<30 
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{Liquid | Plas- 


ticity 
ndex 
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TABLE 14,.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS~~Continued 


SOIL SURVEY 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


PvC2, PvD2-~-~--~-~-- 
Providence 


Rosebloom 


Sa, SH¥ <<. rawnnsee 
Sharkey 


SmF*, SX*; 
Smithdale--~-----~ 


Lexington=.-.0-0<< 


Tunica 


I 
' Depth | USDA texture | 
! 


Unified | AASHTO 
! 
[Silt loame---s++[ML, CL, {A=4 
} CL=ML I 
[Silty clay loam, {CL {A-7, A~<-6 
{ silt loam, t 


{Silt loam, silty!CL 1A-6 
{ clay loam. | 


I 
{Loam, clay loam,{/CL, SC [A~6, A~4 
| sandy clay i 
| loam, ' 
|Sandy loam, {SM, SC, fA-2, A-4 
| sandy clay | CL, ML | 
loam, loam. | | 
{very fine sandy [SM, ML tA-4 
{ loam, I 
\Stratified fine |SM, ML LA<¥ 
| sandy loam to | t 
| silt loam. 
pea loam----= pee Ce A-6 
| I H 
| Clay~+++--~<+-~- ICH, CL [A-7-6 
l Clay~<--~.000 wae | CH [A-7=6 
| I i 
! I { 
{Sandy loam-----+- {SM, SM-SC [A=4 
\Clay loam, sandy|SM-SC, SC,{A-6, A-4 
| clay loam, | CL, CL-MLt 
| loam. ! 
|{Loam, sandy loam!SM, ML, fA-4 
| CL, sc 
{Silt loam------- {ML, CL, {A-4, A~6 

{ CL<ML ! A-7 

[Silty clay loam, {CL {A-6, A-7 
} silt loam. I H 
{Sandy loan, {ScC, SM-SC JA=-2, A=4 
| loamy sand, I A-6 
{Silty clay------ ICH, MH tA-7 
{Clay, silty clay|CH, MH {A-7 
{Fine sandy loam,|ML, CL-ML,{A=4, A-6 
| loam, silty CL ! 
{ clay loam. ! 


Classification 


| 
| 
| 


sieve er=-- L 
| | [ 


100 
100 
100 
100 


100 


100 
100 


100 


100 


Percentage passing 


100 


= 
Oo 
oO 


195-100} 85-100 


Paes ay 
se oe 


! 


i i 
i ag jseee? 


| H 
95=100]85-95 poe 


95-100175-95 135-65 


| I 

| | 

| { 

eee vo; aa 95 

{ | 

| 100 {95-10 

| 100 Lele 

! 

| I 

160-80 $364 

pene fees 118 
| 


| 
a 2e-m 


| | 
eas avai (ade 


penton) aos100iTe=22 
ee ae pose 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
( 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 


iquid 
limit 


$30 
30-45 


46-85 
56-85 


<20 
23-38 


I t 
98-100195-100/90-100} 50-80 
98-100195-100}90-100! 50-80 
95-100165-100151-1004 


fo] 
oO 


# See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 


<40 


Plas~ 
ticity 
ndex 
NP-10 
11-20 
11-20 
8-18 


NP~10 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


TABLE 15.-~PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS 


The erosion tolerance factor (T) is for the entire 


Absence of an entry means data were not available or were not estimated] 


[The symbol < means less than; > means greater than, 
profile. 
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See footnote at end of table, 
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* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 


[Absence of an entry indicates the feature is not a concern. 
terms as "rare," "brief," and "perched," 


Flooding I High water table 


| 
Soil name and | 
map symbol | 
ro 
I 
I 
Ad-~----204 wanawwwe} C 
Adler | 
! 
Bdawewwnwwnwnenne~| CC 
Bowdre H 
I 
Biiwee eee eee weenne]| B 
Bruin i 
t 
BR*; ! 
Brui nae wuwewn| 3B 


BU ween een oee oA 
Bruno | 
i 
Caw n wee ewe ene Wake 
Collins | 
| 
Ciisesucccos a aawkae { oc 
Commerce 
CO ane oe oo ne ne ae ae ara ao ne ao nee ic 
Convent ! 
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CV aaa ee eee [oA 
Crevasse 
De~~--+~--+-~-~~-~--~ ! D 
Deerford H 
I 
PAaxods ssw enue won| D 
Falaya | 
| 
LeA-----~--~- wsene} C 
Leverett I 
! 
LoB2, LoC2, LoD2-~] C 
Loring i 
{ 
LR*: | 
Lorman---++++..-- 1 oD 
! 
Loring w-++~-<--+~ loc 
1 
1 
MeA, MeB2, Mec2, | 
MeD2, MeD3, MeF3~{ 8B 
Memphis t 
! 
MM*: I 
MemphiSenwsu1010~| B 
I 
Morganfield~~~~.~ { B 
i 
MN*; | 
Memphis---+~+50.0—}. B 
4 
t 
Natchez-+++--~~+-~ | B 
| 
Mo---~~---~+- wwwween| B 


Morganfield { 
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Hydro-|] 
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TABLE 16.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 


Frequency H 


Duration 


Rare to commonjVery brief to 
| long. 


! 
Rare to common]Brief to long 


! 
I 
! 
! 
! 
| 
| 
I 
[anes ween eeee [Brief to long 
I 
I ! 
i H 
oe weeeenne [Brief to long 
ane ann {Brief to long 
! 
i] 
pane wenn nee iBrief-+++-~---~~ 
' 
| 
I H 
| Common--~~-~+-~ {Brief to long 
i ! 
I H 
(ae? wane wee [Brief to long 
t 
[Common-~~~~+—~ [Brief to long 
é 
| ! 
| Frequent------ [Brief to long 
i H 
{ ! 
| None---~--~--.~~ | -~- 
| ! 
{ ! 
nner wee pie to long 
| i 
|None------.--- ! Asics 
i t 
{ | 
[Non@++-+++---~ } See 
| ! 
| I 
| | 
[None@-~~~--+~-~ | sii oa 
| I 
| Nonews-.---~-~ | “a6 
i { 
t I 
[NON@ +--+ ! gee 
I I 
! | 
! i 
[None----+--.~~ | see 
1 i 
[None to common] Brief-------~~~ 
H H 
i { 
eas won ew ee | oe 
| 
at wane newer ee | —— 
ee to common|Brief---.-+.--~ 
| 


See footnote at end of table, 
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See text for descriptions of symbols and such 


Months 


Jan-Apr 


Jan-Apr 


Dec~Jun 


Dec-Jun 


Jan«Apr 


Dec~Jun 


Jan-Apr 


Dec-Jun 


Dee-Jul 


Oct-Mar 


Jan-Apr 


| 
i 
| 
t 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
I 
l 
{ 
I 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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| 
{ 
| 
H 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
i 
! 
| 
i 
I 
i 
I 
| 
! 
i 
H 
! 
| 
i 
| 
1 
i 


Depth 


Et 
2.0=3.0 


1.52.0 


4.06.0 
4.0-6.0 


2.0-5.0 


1.5-4.0 


1.5-4.0 


3.5~6.0 


0.54145 


1.02.0 


2.5-3.0 


2.0-3.0 


>6.0 
2.0-3.0 


i Kind 


Apparent 


Perched 


pparent 


A 
Apparent 
Apparent 
Apparent 
Apparent 
Apparent 
Perched 
Apparent 
Perched 


Perched 


The symbol < means less than; > means greater than] 


Months 


Jan=Apr 


Jan-Apr 


Jan-Apr 


Dec~Apr 


Jan-Apr 


Dec~Apr 


Dec-Apr 


Nov-Mar 


Dec~Apr 


Jan-Apr 


Jan-Apr 


Dec-Mar 


Dec-Mar 
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TABLE 16.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES~~-Continued 


| | loodin igh water ble 
Soil name and {Hydro-| | 
map symbol {| logic! Frequency I Duration ' Months | Depth t Kind | Months 
u 
{ I FL 
! i I | t ! | 
PtH, ! i t ! ! ! | 
Pits | | ! ! | | | 
| ! ! ! | H ! 
PvC2, PvD2-~~------ { oc \None------4- --| -<+ t ++ ft  1.5=3.0 {Perched | Jan-Mar 
Providence | | | | | 
| 
RD ~<a een waeewee| B | Common-~-++~+-~ |Brief---+---.--| Jan=-Apr ' 4.0-6.0 {Apparent | Jan-Apr 
Robinsonville | | | ! 
! | 
RO ma a ane eee | Dp {Common~------~ {Brief to long | Jan-Mar | 1.0 | Apparent | Jan-Mar 
Rosebloom | \ | | I 
I 
Sa, SH¥----------+ { D {| Common--~-~--~--~+ |Brief to very }{ Dec~Jun | 0-2.0 {Apparent | Dec~Apr 
Sharkey i | | long. ! | | I 
| | | ! | | | 
SmF#*, SX*: H | | t | | | 
Smithdale~----- ~| B cua were ene eee --< | =-~ | >6.0 | --~ | <= 
Lexington---~-~--- B | None+~--+-~ ~~ --- | — | >6.0 | --- | <-- 
! | 
Tenn nnn nn nes | Dp {Common--~----- \Brief to long } Jan-Apr | 1.53.0 [Apparent | Jan-Apr 
Tunica | | | | I { 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 


TABLE 17.<-CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF SELECTED SOILS 


[Analyses were made by the soil genesis and morphology laboratory of the Mississippi Agricultural and Forestry 
Experiment Station] 


| T H I Exchangeable cations | T 
I I { ! { [| Sum { 
Soil series 1 Sample | Horizon | Depth | Reaction | T I T tof t Base 
| number | i | | Cas+] Mg++] H+ | K+ | Na+ [cations}saturation 


| | I | pH [-+--------- 77 meas loa Bnwn nnn nnn n ene Pot 
i | t \ ! | | { I I 

Deerford. 1 69 {Ap { 0-5 | 5.5 | 2.1 40.5 | 2.0 | 0.2 | 0.1 $ 469 FE 59.1 
I 70 [A21g i 5-15 | 5.8 }2.9 $0.8 11.6 | oO.1 f O12 | 5.6 3 71.4 
{ 71 jA22g | 15-23 | 5.45 | 4.4 | 3.4 45.9 | 0.2 | 0.9 | 14.8 | 60.1 
1 72 |B2itg 1 23-42 | 6.5 | 5.3 15.5 } 0.1 | O.2 | 2.6 113.7 | 99.0 
73 peeen | 42-67 7.0 6.3 6.1 i) | 0.2 2.6 15.2 100.0 

t 

Falaya. | 14 fAp { 0-6 | 5.8 {| 3.0} 0.5 14.9 | 0.3 | 0.17 | 8.8 Lt 44at 
t 15 1C1 | 6-14 I 5.6 { 1.8 | O14 | 1.6 | 0.2 | O11 | Hat { 60.1 
1 16 }C2g { 14-31 | 5.2 {0.5 10.5 } 1.4 | O11 | 0.2 1 2.7 | 48.4 
} 17 |fA2gbaBb | 31-48 | 5.2 | 0.9 | 1.5 10.7 | 0.1 | 0.4 | 3.6 | 82.0 
18 - 48-60 5.4 | 1.5 1.9 | 3.2 0.2 0.3 | To | 56.3 

Leverett. } 142 fap 1 0-7 | 5.6 {2.9 10.81 4.5 | 0.2} 0.2 | 8.6 | 47.7 
{ 143 {BI | 723 4 5.5 | 3.2 11.3 | 5.9 | 0017 | 0.3 110.8 | 45.2 
1 44h [Batt 1 23-32 | 5.2 | 3.0} 1.4 | 6.1 | O.2 | 0.2 110.9 | 44.) 
1 445 |B2eteat2 | 32-48 | 5.1 + 2.0 $1.4 15.4 | 0.2 10.2 19.2 $ 41 
| 146 [B23t 48-70 | 5.3 | 1.1 1.1 3.8 0.2 | 0.2 | 6.4 | 39.8 
t 1 € 

Morganfield. f 19 {Ap 1 0-8 | 5.9 «| 3.0 | 1.2 | 1.8 | O.4 | 0.041 6.5 | 72.0 
1 2041 1 8-16 | 6.2 | 3.6 $1.6 | 1.6 | 0.2 | 0.041 7.0 | 76.9 
rs! {ce } 16-23 | 7.7 | 368 12.6 | OF | 0.1 | 0.04) 6.9 | 94.4 
| 22 = -4€3 | 23-36 | 7.7, 43 E209 | 063 | 007 | 0.04) 7.7 1 96.8 
1 23 Ich | 36-60 H 7.7 45.1 | 2.4 | 0.9 | O.1 | 0.061 8.5 | 89.9 
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TABLE 18,--PHYSICAL ANALYSES OF SELECTED SOILS 


[Analyses were made by the soil genesis and morphology laboratory of the Mississippi Agricultural and Forestry 
Experiment Station] 


Particle size distribution 


I I I 
! t | 
Soil series Sample | Horizon {| Depth | Total clay i Total silt | Total sand 
number | | { (<0.002 mm) 1 (0.05-0.002 mm) | (2.0-0.05 mm) 
' ‘ 
| oe | 
1 
Deerford,. I 69 tAp I 0-5 i 2.5 i 92.8 I 4.7 
I 70 tA21g I 5-15 ] 6.1 { 90.2 { 3.7 
It TA [A22g f 15-23 ] 22.7 | 75.4 | 1.9 
| 72 {Beitg } 23-42 | 21.1 ! 75.1 { 3.8 
| 73 aes 42-67 | 21.9 TH Ad | 3.7 
' 
Falaya. | 14 lAp | 0-6 ! 8.1 ! 86.5 | 5.4 
I 15 1C1 H 6-14 | 7.6 t 85.6 | 6.8 
| 16 1C2g {1 14-31 | 6.3 t 85.6 i 8.1 
| 17 [A2gb&Bb =| 31-48 | 10.1 ! 79.6 t 10.3 
| 18 | 48-60 9.6 | 61.7 | 28.7 
| 
Leverett, | 142 fap ! 0-7 | 6.3 I 88.6 i 541 
| 1430 {BI { 7-23 | 15.2 I 80.4 | 4.4 
t 144 {Bait | 23-32 | 19.2 t 74.7 | 6.1 
i 145 [B22tea'2 | 32-48 | 14.5 t 69.4 | 16.1 
| 146 1823 48-70 7.6 | 75.0 | 17.4 
1 I 1 1 
Morganfield. | 19 iAp t 0-8 H 5.1 | 88.3 | 6.6 
! 20 ici i 8-16 | 5.6 | 90.0 | 44 
id {C2 1 16-23) | 5.6 ! 92.4 I 2.0 
i 22 1C3 | 23-36 |} 5.6 ! 93.9 H 0.5 
I 23 icy { 36-60 } 7.6 | 91.7 | 0.7 


TABLE 19.--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


{An asterisk in the first column indicates a taxadjunct to the series. See text for a description of those 
characteristics of this taxadjunct that are outside the range of the series] 


A AT nt 


Soil name | Family or higher taxonomic class 


Adler—--~----++---+24--~ Coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, thermic Aquic Udifluvents 

, Bowd Pew e www nn ee eee Clayey over loamy, montmorillonitic, thermic Fluvaquentic Hapludolls 
Bruinnw-n enn ween ene Coarse~silty, mixed, thermic Fluvaquentic Eutrochrepts 

Brun 0 +2 = 22 ee ee eee ee = Sandy, mixed, thermic Typic Udifluvents 

Collinsg~--~----22+---2+~+-~ Coarse~silty, mixed, acid, thermic Aquic Udifluvents 

COMME CE ww een eee ew eee Fine-silty, mixed, nonacid, thermic Aeric Fluvaquents 

CONVENt www ew eee we Coarse~silty, mixed, nonacid, thermic Aeric Fluvaquents 

CReVaSSC+ ~~ - ~~ eee ee eee Mixed, thermic Typic Udipsamments 


Deer ford -+44-- nnn nee eee Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Albic Glossic Natraqualfs 

Pala yawnn nsw eww weer ew eee Coarse-silty, mixed, acid, thermic Aeric Fluvaquents 
Leverett+-~-~~-~~--~-----~--~ Coarse~silty, mixed, thermic Hapliec Glossudalfs 
Lexington-~~+-~-~-+~+~.~-.- Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Paleudalfs 

LOP ing -~- www een wenn Fine-~silty, mixed, thermic Typic Fragiudalfs 
Lorman-~~~---~-+-~+~-~~+-~---~ Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Hapludalfs 
Memphis~~-~~~+~-+~-.~.+~~+~~.-- Fine~silty, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludalfs 

Morganfield-~-- Coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, thermic Typic Udifluvents 
Natchez~--e~.-~ Coarse~silty, mixed, thermic Typic Eutrochrepts 

Providence~~~~~ Fine~silty, mixed, thermic Typic Fragiudalfs 

Robinsonville-- Coarse-~loamy, mixed, nonacid, thermic Typic Udifluvents 
*Rosebloom----~-~ Fine-silty, mixed, acid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents 

Sharkey -<<--+~- Very~fine, montmorillonitic, nonacid, thermic Vertic Haplaquepts 
Smithdale--~--~--- Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 

TUN 1 Ca +~ a a a oe ee eee Clayey over loamy, montmorillonitic, nonacid, thermic Vertic Haplaquepts 
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DOMINANTLY NEARLY LEVEL, CLAYEY, SILTY, AND 
CLAIBORNE LOAMY SOILS ON FLOOD PLAINS 


Sharkey-Bowdre-Tunica: Poorly drained and somewhat 
poorly drained, clayey soils 


Bruin-Robinsonville-Crevasse: Moderately well drained and 
well drained, loamy soils and excessively drained, sandy soils 


Morganfield-Adler-Convent: Well drained to somewhat poorly 
drained, silty soils 


Falaya-Collins-Deerford: Somewhat poorly drained and 
COUNTY moderately well drained, silty soils 


DOMINANTLY SLOPING TO STEEP, SILTY, CLAYEY, 
AND LOAMY SOILS ON UPLANDS 


COUNTY 


BR Meets Natchez: Well drained, sloping to steep, silty soils 


Memphis-Loring-Providence: Well drained, steep, silty soils 
and moderately well drained, gently sloping, silty soils that 
have a fragipan 


Lorman-Loring: Moderately well drained, hilly, clayey 
soils and moderately well drained, hilly, silty soils that have 
a fragipan 


, 
s 
i) 
e) 
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Smithdale-Lexington: Well drained, hilly, loamy and silty 
soils 


Memphis-Morganfield: Well drained, sloping to steep, silty 
soils on uplands and well drained, nearly level, silty sorls 
on flood plains 
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CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 
National, state or province 
County or parish 
Minor civil division 


Reservation (national forest or park, 
state forest or park, 
and large airport) 


Land grant 

Limit of soil survey (label) 

Field sheet matchline & neatline 
AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 


Smail airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 


STATE COORDINATE TICK 


LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
(sections and land grants) 


ROADS 


Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 


Other roads 

Trail 
ROAD EMBLEM & DESIGNATIONS 

Interstate 

Federal 

State 

County, farm or ranch 
RAILROAD 


POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE 
(normally not shown) 


FENCE 
(normally not shown) 


LEVEES 
Without road 
With road POOP UEPEOtt tee 
With railroad 

DAMS 
Large (to scale) 
Medium or small 

PITS 


Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 
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CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 
SYMBOLS LEGEND 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 


Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 


Church 

School 

Indian mound (label) 
Located object (label) 
Tank (label) 

Wells, ot! or gas 
Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 


DRAINAGE 
Perennial, double line 
Perennial, single line 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 
Double-line (label) 
Drainage and/or irrigation 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
Perennial 
Intermittent 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
Marsh or swamp 


Spring 


Well, artesian 


Well, irrigation 


Wet spot 


é 


Indian 


\ Mound 


Tower 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS nt eee 


ESCARPMENTS 
Bedrock 
(points down slope) 


Other than bedrock 
(points down slope) 


SHORT STEEP SLOPE 


GULLY 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 
SOIL SAMPLE SITE 
(normally not shown) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Dumps and other similar 
non soil areas 
Prominent hill or peak 
Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 
Saline spot 
Sandy spot 
Severely eroded spot 


Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 


Stony spot, very stony spot 


SOIL LEGEND 


The first letter, always a capital, is the initial letter of the soil name. The second letter is a capital if the 
mapping unit is broadly defined 1/otherwise, it is a small letter. The third letter, always a capital, shows 
the slope. Symbols without slope letters are those of nearly level soils. A final number, 2 or 3, shows the 


soil is eroded or severely eroded. 


SYMBOL 


Adler silt loam 


Bowdre silty clay 

Bruin silt loam 
Bruin-Robinsonville association 
Bruno sandy loam 


Collins silt loarr 
Commerce silt loam 
Convent silt loam 
Crevasse sand 
Deerford silt 
Falaya silt 


Leverett silt, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Loring silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Loring silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 


Loring silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 


Lorman-Loring association, hilly 


Memphis silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Memphis silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Memphis silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 

Memphis silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Memphis silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Memphis silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Memphis-Morganfield association, hilly 
Memphis-Natchez association, hilly 
Morganfield silt 


* Pits 


Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Providence silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 


Robinsonville very fine sandy loam 
Rosebloom silt loam 


Sharkey clay 
Sharkey association 


Smithdale-Lexington complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes 


Smithdale-Lexington association, hilly 


Tunica silty clay 


1/The composition of these units is more variable than that of others in the survey area but has been con- 
trolled well enough to be interpreted for the expected use of the soils. 
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